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AGRICULTURAL AND FOOD 
CONTROL IN SWITZERLAND... 


By Harry Lee Frankl in* 


In view of Switzerland's experience during the war of 1914- 
1918 and the increasing prospect that similar conditions might 
again arise, preparations for placing Swiss economy on a wartime 
basis when necessary were begun in April 1938 with the enactment 
of a law to Insure the Nation's Supply of Essential Commodities. ‘ 
This measure, designed to insure adequate reserve stocks of indus- 
trial raw materials and foodstuffs, became effective some two 
months before the Munich Conference. Inthe ensuing months various 
other preparatory measures were enacted, and two weeks before Ger- 
many’s invasionof Poland the Federal Government began a series of 
decrees placing Swiss economy under wartime control. Because of 
the advance preparation and planning, this readjustment was ef fec- 
tuated smoothly and efficiently. Control of prices, foreign trade, 
and distribution (including rationing of certain foodstuffs) char- 
acterize the present set-up. Thus far Switzerland has fared com- 
paratively well, but with the Axis Powers controlling the ingress 
of raw materials and foodstuffs customarily imported, the outlook 
in case of a protracted war is uncertain. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Switzerland is a rugged, mountainous, and landlocked country with a population 
of approximately 4.2 million, of which about 22 percent is agricultural. Its area is 
slightly less than 16,000 square miles, or less than half the size of Indiana. Roughly 
one-fourth of the land is nonproductive, one-fourth is forest, one-fourth alpine graz- 
ing land, and of the remaining fourth, comprising farm land proper, about 70 percent is 
in permanent grass and over 10 percent in temporary grass. In other words, more than 
four-fifths of Switzerland’s farm land is under grass of one kind or another;* conse- 
quently dairying is by far the outstanding branch of Swiss agriculture. 


: Compared with most countries, Switzerland is unusually deficient in natural 
resources other than timber and water power and the natural conditions favoring the 
growth of grass.. Consequently the country is dependent on imports for the great bulk 
of the industrial raw materials and half-fabricates required by its highly industrial- 
ized economy. About one-fourth of Switzerland’s total food requirements is also 
supplied by imports, the largest single item being wheat. Another important deficit 
item is sugar. A large share of the required feed grains and concentrates is also 
imported. 


* Senior Agricultural Economist, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. Photographs are 
by courtesy of the Switzerland Legation, Washington. 


1 . : 

Yates, P. Lamartine, Food Production in Western Burope, pt. 5, "Switzerland," pp. 335-408, 
London and New York, 1940. See also Hobson, Asher, "Agricultural Survey of Europe: Switzer- 
land," Tech. Bul. 101, U. S. Dept. Agr., Sept. 1929. 
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Figure 1.-Pastoral scene in the Bernese Oberland. (Photo Nikles) 


Notwithstanding these deficiencies in natural resources, Switzerland has devel- 
oped a large export trade of which almost 90 percent comprises manufactured goods, 
particularly articles of high technical quality. The standard of living in Switzerland 
is relatively high, and educational facilities are widespread and excellent. However, 
the country’s dependence on export trade for its basic prosperity and on imports for 
the bulk of its raw materials subjects Swiss economy to uncertainties when major 
European powers are involved in war. 


The fact that Switzerland has successfully weathered many European crises may 
be largely ascribed to what is known as the “Swiss system," coupled with the natural 
defenses of the country. Four precepts may be said to characterize the Swiss system: 
neutrality and peace in foreign policy; tolerance and cooperation internally. Switzer- 
land is the oldest existing republic - its first confederation (Uri, Schwyz, and 
Nidwalden) dates from the year 1291. 


About 7! percent of the Swiss population speaks German (or a German dialect), 
21.5 percent French, 6.5 percent Italian, and 1! percent Romansch (an ancient Rheto- 
Roman idiom). These diverse linguistic and ethnic groups cooperate harmoniously with 
each other in forming that national solidarity which has always characterized the 
Swiss Confederation, particularly in times of national emergency. 
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The Swiss Peasants’ Union is one of the strongest and best organized farm 
groups in the world and exercises a considerable influence politically. The co- 
operative movement is highly developed in Swiss agriculture, particularly in dairy- 
ing, and accounts in large measure for some of the outstanding Swiss agricultural 
achievements. Excluding the Swiss Peasants’ Union, the agricultural cooperatives 
have a total membership of about 575,000, or more than twice the number of farm 
holdings of more than 24 acres. This indicates that the Swiss farmer, as a rule, 
holds membership in two or more cooperatives. 


For the duration of the present war Swiss agriculture is faced with added 
and grave responsibilities. Its chief task, obviously, is to maximize agricultural 
and food production to the limit of the country’s resources. The deficit in normal 
food requirements of one-fourth of the total, caused by the dependence on imports, 
cannot, of course, be fully met. But increased domestic production, reinforced by 
the various trade, distribution, and consumption controls, will go far to assure 
and safeguard the nation’s food supply. 


WARTIME CONTROL OF SWISS ECONOMY” 


In realization of the extent of Swiss dependence on foreign industrial raw 
materials and foodstuffs, the Federal Government planned in advance the control of 
Swiss economy in case of another European war in which the country would probably 
be entirely surrounded by belligerents. A program was developed involving the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of adequate reserves of essential commodities, the avoid- 
ance of sharp increases in the cost of living in wartime, and the conservation of 
reserves and stocks on hand by regulating distribution and foreign trade on the out- 
break of war. Increased domestic farm output, as well as the organization and effec- 
tive utilization of labor, was also envisaged in wartime. 


Basic Legislation 


The legislative cornerstone of the Swiss program for placing the country’s 
economy on a wartime basis is embodied in the Federal law of April 1, 1938, to 
"Insure the Nation’s Supply of Essential Commodities," effective July 20, 1938. 
This law is concerned with the supply of essential commodities (industrial raw ma- 
terials, as well as foodstuffs and feedstuffs) in time of war or economic blockade. 
The Federal Council was granted wide powers in this respect, including the author- 
ity to establish reserve stocks, control prices, regulate transportation, provide 
for the mobilization of labor, and order increased agricultural production or for- 
estation. 


In addition to numerous decrees providing for various aspects of the emer- 
gency economy program, two general decrees, of December 30, 1938, and August 15, 
1939, have been issued by the Swiss Federal Council under the authority of the law 
of April 1, 1938. The first one, the Executory Decree of December 30, 1938, was 


. Credit is due American Foreign Service officers in Bern and Zurich for their reports on 
this subject; among other sources are “The economic organization of wartime control: Switzer- 
land," Rev, Internatl. Co-op., London, Aug. 1940; and "Economic, monetary, and financial seas~ 
ures," Swiss Bank Corporation, Basel, March 1940. 
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concerned chiefly with the inventory of existing stocks of essential commodities 
and the establishment of new or additional reserves. The Federal Council delegated 
its powers in this regard to the Federal Department of Public Economy.*® Only in 
case of necessity was the Federal Government itself to establish reserve stocks. 
Provision was made for the payment of subsidies in those cases where the stocks to 
be established were much larger than those normally required in a given trade, and 
for further financial aid should losses occur on such reserves. 


Under the second general decree by the Federal Council, the Executory Decree 
of August 15, 1939, all producers (industrial or agricultural), commercial enter- 
prises, and hotels were instructed to maintain at least normal reserves of the con- 
modities produced, sold, or necessary to their continued operation. Authority to 
regulate the details involved was delegated to the Federal Department of Public 
Economy, which was also authorized to control the distribution of essential commodi- 
ties by prohibiting or restricting sales. 


Among the other decrees of the Federal Council issued in the two months or 
so following August 15, 1939, there may be mentioned those providing for the tempo- 
rary ban on the sale of certain foodstuffs (issued August 28); measures to prohibit 
profiteering and abnormal increases in the cost of living (September 1); general 
insurance of war transport risks for Swiss import and export goods (September 2); 
emergency compulsory labor under certain conditions (September 2); certain restric- 
tions on exports (September 2); supervision and control of imports and exports by 
means of the “war syndicates" (September 22); and increased land cultivation (Octo- 
ber 20). 


WARTIME ECONOMIC CONTROL SET-UP 


The existing wartime economic control organization in Switzerland has been 
built up largely according to the main provisions of the law of April 1, 1938, to 
assure the national supply of essential commodities in time of war or economic block- 
ade. Under this law the Government in 1938 established the framework for three of- 
fices as part of the Federal Department of Public Economy - the War Food Supply 
Office, the War Industry and Labor Office, and the War Transportation Office. After 
the outbreak:of the present war two additional offices were added: the War Trade 
Office for Imports and Exports and the War Social Service Office, also under the 
Federal Department of Public Economy. 


Together these five offices comprise Switzerland’s special War Economy Or- 
ganization, which in turn has a general secretariat divided into two sections, for 
price control and for legal matters. At the top of this control organization and 
largely concerned with policy making is the War Economy Commission (fKomsission fiir 
Kriegswirtschaft), through whose secretariat, the Central Office for War Economy 
(Zentralstelle fiir Kriegswirtschaft), the work of the five separate offices is coordi- 
nated. The chairman of the War Economy Commission is the Federal Councillor who heads 
the Federal Department of Public Economy. 


. The chief executive authority in Switzerland is vested in the Federal Council, comprising 


seven members, each of whom heads an executive department - of Foreign Affairs, Public Economy 
(agriculture and industry), Interior, Justice, Finance, War, and Communications. 
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Major control offices 


The War Food Supply Office comprises 10 commodity (or commodity group) sec- 
tions, for grain; milk and milk products; meat; potatoes, fruit, and alcohol; edible 
fats and oils; poultry and eggs; feedstuffs; fertilizers; finished products of peas- 
ants’? economy; and certain processed or industrial wares. A separate section is con- 
cerned with rationing. 


The War Industry and Labor Office comprises 10 sections, for labor; metals; 
iron, steel, and machinery; textiles; shoes, leather, and rubber; paper and cellulose; 
building materials; power and fuel; chemicals and pharmaceuticals; and for lumber and 
wood. A special section is concerned with the use of old materials and reclaimed 
products. 


The War fransportation Office has three sections, dealing with land transporta- 
tion; sea transport; and war risk insurance. 


One section of the War frade Office for Imports and Exports deals directly 
with import and export transactions; the other is entrusted with general supervisory 
functions. 


The War Social Service Office has five sections, dealing respectively with 
social insurance; public hygiene; frontier health services; and repatriation. A 
special section of this Office is concerned with the welfare of youth, the family, 
and of invalids in wart ime. 


War economic syndicates 


In order to promote the development of an orderly and practical war economy, 
including particularly the foreign trade aspects, the formation by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Public Economy of “war economy syndicates," usually in the form of coopera- 
tives, was authorized through the Federal Council’s decree of September 22, 1939. 
These syndicates are charged with matters relating to the wartime economy, especially 
those dealing with the importation, exportation, storage, transportation, domestic 
production, distribution, and use of the commodities designated by the Federal De- 
partment. AlJll firms may be required to affiliate with one of these syndicates as a 
condition for the allocation and sale of imported or domestically produced goods. 


Under this decree the Cibaria, a war economy syndicate for foodstuffs, was 
established on October 11, 1939, as the central organization of Swiss importers of 
foodstuffs. The Cibaria supervises the import, export, storage, transportation, pro- 
duction, and distribution of certain foodstuffs specified by the Federal Department 
of Public Economy; and it facilitates the importation of certain foodstuffs into 
Switzerland through the systematic utilization of the available import and transpor- 
tation facilities. The Cibaria is divided into four subsyndicates, dealing with 
foodstuffs in general; chocolate; eggs; and canned and preserved products. 


In addition to this syndicate a number of others dealing with agricultural 
products and industrial raw materials have been established, for potatoes (for con- 
sumption); seed potatoes; seeds in general; cattle and meat products; edible fats and 
oils; feedstuffs; brewing; fertilizers; coal; liquid fuels; textiles; metals; hides, 
leather, boots and shoes, and rubber; chemicals; paper; and timber. 
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An important duty of these syndicates is to see that imported goods are con- 
sumed in Switzerland only, and not sold to the belligerents. All the war economy 
syndicates are under the control and supervision of the Federal Department of Public 
Economy, which reserves final decision in regard to the rules, admission and expul- 
sion of members, and the liquidation of syndicates. 


Operations of the Wartime Control Organization 


At the outbreak of the 
present Europeanconflict, the 
transition of Swiss national 
economy from a peacetime to a 
wart ime basis was made rapidly 
and efficiently, largely be- 
cause of the advance planning 
and organization, which helped 
to cushion the shock of the 
drastic mobilization and eco- 
nomic control measures. The 
reserves of essential commod- 
i ities were further augmented, 

+t -= Yeew 7 | m and foreign trade control, 
7 alae sk. y price control, increased land 
OE NY «any — cultivation, and rationing, as 
well as certain labor con- 
trols, were introduced. The 
war economic control system 
has worked satisfactorily so 
far, and has operated with a 
certain degree of flexibility 
and decentralization, although 
Figure 2,-City boys helping with the harvest subjected at times to certain 
of mobilized farmers. Stresses and strains. 
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Reserves of essential commodities 


In the fall of 1938, soon after the Munich crisis, the building up of reserve 
stocks of certain essential commodities was begun under the policy set forth in the 
law of April 1, 1938. Although the Federal Government and the Canton* are respon- 
sible for the maintenance of adequate reserve stocks, details are entrusted to the 
regular wholesale and import trade. The general policy has been to accumulate re- 
serve stocks equal to at least 6 months’ requirements (4 months’, in the case of 
edible fats and oils). The Federal Government, in conjunction with the Swiss National 
Bank, arranged to provide the necessary financing to cover interest, storage, and 
other carrying charges for the surplus stocks accumulated by private firms under con- 
tractual agreement with the Government. 


4 
There are 22 Cantons in the Swiss Confederation, which correspond to our States. All powers 
not expressly delegated to the Federal Government are reserved to the Cantons. 
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Beginning with April 15, 1939, importers of several products (including rice, 
sugar, coffee, oats and barley for feeding, and edible fats and oils, as well as ma- 
terials for their manufacture) were required to establish a certain permanent reserve 
of the commodity as a condition to the issuance of an import permit. Compulsory 
reserves of some 30 essential commodities were built up, including various grains, 
rice, flour, edible fats and oils, sugar, coffee, coal, coke, petroleum products, 
cotton, and wool. Beginning on August 23, 1939, import permits for wheat and rye for 
milling purposes were made dependent on a further increase by the individual mills 
in the permanent reserves of these grains in excess of the 80,000 tons fixed by the 
federal law of July 7, 1932. The amount of this additional reserve was based on 
the average flour output of the mill during the preceding 5 years. 


In addition to the obligatory reserves of the wholesale and import trade, 
retail dealers were encouraged to maintain voluntarily a minimum reserve. Furthermore 
on April 5, 1939, all households were called on by the Federal Department of Public 
Economy to lay in a 2-months’ supply of such foodstuffs as sugar, rice, flour, edible 
fats, and dried peas, beans, and lentils. These instructions also applied to hotels 
and restaurants. The foodstuff reserves were to provide for the period when a ration- 
ing system was being organized and the specified items would not be sold. This 
arrangement actually prevented a rush on foodstores at the outbreak of war, besides 
making possible the maintenance of considerable reserve stocks in households. 


A survey of available foodstuffs as of June 30, 1940, was conducted by the War 
Food Supply Office. Importers, wholesalers, retailers, producers, butchers, bakers, 
and other processors were required to submit an inventory of their stocks, as of the 
date mentioned, of rationed foodstuffs such as sugar, rice, alimentary pastes, and 
edible fats and oils, as well as of specified nonrationed foodstuffs. 


Import-export control 


To safeguard the country’s supplies of essential commodities in view of the 
impending emergency, the Federal Council by decree of August 26, 1939 - 5 days before 
the invasion of Poland - made the export of certain products subject to permits from 
the Federal Department of Public Economy. These products consisted of grains, edible 
fats, cotton, wool, petroleum products, metals, and various other raw materials. 
Because of anticipated difficulties of importation with the outbreak of war, all 
exports, with specified exceptions, became subject to permits from September 3, 1939. 


By decree of the Federal Council of September 22, 1939, imports were also made 
subject to permit issued by the Federal Department of Public Economy. Permits, either 
export or import, are issued only to firms domiciled in Switzerland that have been 
previously engaged in foreign trade in the commodity in question. These firms, it is 
understood, must give bond that the conditions specified in the permit will be com- 
plied with. In general, import permits are valid for 3 months and export permits for 
1 month, and the permits are not transferable. The actual handling of permits is 
through the War Trade Office for Imports and Exports in the Federal Department of 
Public Economy, after pre-approval, customarily, by the war economic syndicate con- 
cerned with the particular commodity. 


Through the existence of the war economic syndicates, under the supervision and 
control of the Federal Department of Public Economy, that Department is enabled to 
control foreign trade effectively and at the same time provide for a decentralization 
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of government machinery in that respect. Moreover, through its syndicate set-up it 
permits a high degree of autonomous "policing" within each industrial or commercial 
group. One of the chief tasks of the syndicates is to safeguard imported goods, 
especially raw materials, from disposal to any of the belligerents. Thus far the 
system appears to have operated satisfactorily, considering certain delays or 
difficulties due to circumstances outside Swiss control. 


Price control 


With the outbreak of war Switzerland faced the danger of a sudden increase in 
the cost of living. Accordingly, on September 1, 1939, the day Germany invaded Poland, 
the Swiss Federal Council issued a decree designed to prevent undue increases in the 
cost of living and to safeguard the market supply. Empowered by another decree issued 
the following day, the Federal Department of Public Economy prohibited any increase, 
unless otherwise authorized, in wholesale and retail prices, rents, and gas and 
electricity rates, as well as in hotel, hospital, and all other rates or fees, above 
the effective level on August 31, 1939. 


At the same time, actual prices (with a specified maximum) were established for 
potatoes; maximum prices were set for hogs and pork; and normal seasonal price varia- 
tions were authorized for fruit, vegetables, eggs, and certain other foodstuffs. In 
the meantime the Federal Price Control Bureau (functioning under the Federal Depart- 
ment of Public Economy) has found it necessary to sanction price increases for a wide 
range of commodities. These increases have been due largely to circumstances beyond 
Swiss control, such as higher prices and costs for raw materials - most of which are 
imported - through higher ocean freight rates, war risk insurances, and virtual clos- 
ing of the cheap water routes to the sea via the Rhine. 


Compared with August 1939, the last pre-war month, the Swiss cost-of-living 
index for August 1940 showed an increase of 11 percent for foodstuffs, 18.4 percent 
for fuel, and 22.8 percent for clothing. With few exceptions the wholesale price 
index showed considerably higher increases during the same period, of 20.9 percent 
for foodstuffs; 31.5 for building materials; 76.7 for metals; and 84.4 percent for 
coal and firewood. 


Although the prices of imported industrial raw materials, on which Switzerland 
is so dependent, are determined largely by factors beyond Swiss control, there is con- 
siderably more latitude for effective price control designed to check undue increases 
in the case of foodstuffs, since Switzerland imports only a fourth of its normal food 
requirements. This is shown by the smaller increase in the price index for foodstuffs 
than for the various industrial raw material groups. 


In order to expand domestic food output, however, and to lessen the partial 
dependence on foreign supplies, Swiss agriculture must be assured of fair prices 
for its products without placing an undue burden on the consumer. Thus far, the 
system adopted by the Government seems to have operated fairly successfully. for 
foodstuffs, considering the conflicting interests of the various groups. Price 
developments since the outbreak of war will be briefly discussed by item or group. 
It may be pointed out that since 1933 cheese and condensed milk production and 
cattle raising have been unprofitable generally, and have been aided by various 
public subsidies. 
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Bread: Bread prices were maintained at the pre-war level until April 15, 1940, 
when a price increase of 3 centimes per kilogram was authorized for half-white or 
"uniform" bread. This made a new price of 45 centimes per kilogram (4.6 cents per 
pound). A further price increase by 2 centimes to 47 centimes per kilogram (4.8 cents 
per pound) became effective September 15, 1940. Both increases were coupled with cor- 
responding increases in the price of flour. The relatively lower production costs of 
the cooperative mills constituted an important factor in maintaining the bread price 
during the first 6 months of the war. 


Milk: At the outbreak of war the wholesale price of milk was 19 centimes per 
liter (4.1 cents per quart). An increase of | centime per liter was approved by the 
Federal Government on November 1, 1939, and two further increases, each of | centime 
per liter, were authorized, the last one effective on April 1, 1940. This brought the 
new price up to 22 centimes per liter (4.7 cents per quart). The first two increases, 
totaling 2 centimes per liter, were without a corresponding increase in the retail 
price, the difference being adjusted through the Government Guarantee Fund; but the 
third and last increase of 1 centime per liter was coupled with a corresponding in- 
crease in the retail milk price, which now amounts to 34 centimes per liter (Ziirich 
basis; equal to 7.5 cents per quart). This last price increase was granted on condi- 
tion that the Central Association of Swiss Milk Producers refrain from request ing 
government subsidies in the production year 1940-41. The milk price policy of the 
Government is said to take fully into account the needs of the urban population and 
the desirability of increasing the milk consumption of the poorer classes. 


Butter and cheese: The cheese price was raised by an average of 30 centimes 
per kilogram, effective November 1, 1939, making a new retail price (basis of Emmen- 
thaler cheese, fat) of about 3.2 francs per kilogram (33 cents per pound). The retail 
price of table butter was increased by 50 centimes per kilogram, bringing the price 
to 5.8 francs per kilogram (59 cents per pound) in Ziirich, which may be regarded as 
typical for the prevailing retail price in Switzerland. Another increase by 50 cen- 
times per kilogram in the retail price of all kinds of table and cooking butter was 
approved by the Federal Price Control Bureau, effective September 16, 1940. 


Rationing and sales restrictions 


On November 1, 1939, rationing was introduced in Switzerland for specified 
foodstuffs - sugar, rice, alimentary pastes, dried legumes (peas, beans, and lentils), 
barley and oat food products, flour, and certain edible fats and oils. These were the 
same foodstuff items of which in April 1939 Swiss households had been instructed to 
lay in a 2-months’ supply, and of which the retail sale was banned during September 
and October 1939. 


There are three types of ration cards: those for each household or individual 
consumer; collective cards for large-scale consumers, such as hotels, hospitals, and 
orphanages; and military cards. The ration cards, on which are specified the various 
allowances, are issued monthly. In contrast with the World War procedure, when sep- 
arate cards were issued for the various kinds of foodstuffs, each household or indi- 
vidual receives only one ration card. Retail dealers are issued so-called suppliers’ 
coupons in amounts of anticipated sales, for which they are supplied with the requi- 
site foodstuffs. The ration cards, as well as the suppliers’ coupons, are issued by 
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municipal authorities,under the general supervision of the Cantons and the War Food 
Supply Office, to whom a monthly account must be made by the retailers. 


In addition to the regular ration card for January 1940, a special reserves 
card (Vorratskarte) was issued for the laying in of extra supplies of foodstuffs for 
each individual, referredto collectively as the "iron ration" and comprising the fol- 
lowing items and quantities: sugar, 6.6 pounds; rice, 2.2; oats or barley products, 
or rice, 4.4; bread grain or corn, 4.4; dried peas, beans, or lentils, 18 ounces; salt, 
18 ounces; and either 2.2 pounds of edible fat or 1! quart of edible oil. Employers 
were asked to advance their workers money for the purchase of the "iron rations,” 
where such advances were necessary. Retail dealers were permitted to procure the 
extra supplies, amounting to from one-sixth to one-twelfth of their annual require- 
ments of the rationed commodities, without producing the covering suppliers’ coupons. 


Beginning with July 10, 1940, the sale of fresh bread within 24 hours after 
baking was prohibited under an order issued by the War Food Supply Office, to con- 
serve existing stocks of flour. In November 1940 the restriction period was extended, 
so that the sale of bread is not permitted until 48 hours after baking. 


A second temporary ban on the retail sale of foodstuffs, chiefly those compris- 
ing the “iron ration" reserve, was instituted by the War Food Supply Office, effective 
August 22 through October 13, 1940. However, the unused coupons of the August ration 
card remained redeemable until the end of August, and those for sugar for preserving 
purposes until the end of September. The official statement issued at the time of the 
first sales ban pointed out that the Swiss people would understand the necessity of 
the order in view of the country’s dependence on imports and the reduction in reserve 
stocks since the outbreak of war; and that in consequence the country should be 
economical with existing reserves until they could be further augmented. At the time 
of the second temporary sales ban bread, milk, suet, potatoes, butter, cheese, vege- 
tables, and fruit remained unrationed and fully available for the current needs of 
the population. 


Butter was added to the list of rationed foodstuffs on October 21, 1940. The 
allowance per person from that date through November 30, 1940, was set at 10.6 ounces, 
of which not more than a third was to be obtainable before the end of October. It was 
explained that the rationing of butter was the result of excessive purchases by 
households. Rationing was also extended on October 21, 1940, to suet, lard, mutton 
fat, and horse-meat fat, in the raw state or rendered, pure or in mixture. Heretofore 
only edible oils, vegetable fats, and mixtures of animal fats with vegetable oils and 
fats were rationed. The allowances of rationed foodstuffs for November 1939, when 
rationing was first introduced during the present war, together with those of De- 
cember 1940 and February 1941, are shown in table 1. 


Children under 12 years are allotted half the rations specified in table 1. 
Ration cards were not required for meals served in restaurants until April 1, 1941, 
but Swiss restaurants were subject to general rules limiting kinds and quantities of 
food and periods when certain foods could be served. Holders of regular food ration 
cards may exchange these, wholly or in part, for an equivalent in the new restaurant 
ration cards to use for food consumed in restaurants. According to a leading Swiss 
newspaper, the introduction of restaurant ration cards is primarily for the purpose 
of preventing those who can afford to do so from eating in restaurants in order to 
conserve their rationed food supplies at home. 
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TaBLe 1.—Swiss snonthly allowances of rationed foodstuffs,’ Noveaber 
1939, December 1940, and Pebruary 1941 


FOODSTUFF FEBRUARY 1941 DECEMBER 1940 NOVEMBER 1939 


: Fquivalent: : Fquivalent: : Fquivalent 
: Grams : ounces : Grams : ounces : Grams : ounces 


GOD cescctcnenevecseceet 750: 26.5 : 1,000: 35.3 : 1,500: 52.9 
Rice coccccccccescccccece: 500 : 17.6 : 250 : 8.8 : 750 : 26.5 
Dried legumes and milled : : : : : : 

products thereof ......: 250 : 8.8 : 250 : 8.8 : 250 : 8.8 
Alimentary pastes ....++..: 500 : 17.6 : 250 : 8.8 : 750 : 26.5 
Oats and barley products : 500 : 17.6 : 250 : 8.8 : 750 : 26.5 
Flour or groats of bread : : : : : : 


grains; flakes thereof : 750 : 26.5 $ 1,500 : 52.9 s 2,500 : 88.2 
Edible fats, including : : : : : 

Be tiie sit” BS: 4 CO OO: CO - 3 - 
Bdible oil and butter ...:* 400: 14.1 -** 400: 14.1 :° 750: 26.5 

. For persons over 11 years of age. 

® Of which 200 grams (7.1 ounces) are interchangeable for 2 deciliters (Q.2 quarts) of edible 
oil. 

° Of which 250 grams (8.8 ounces) are interchangeable for 24 deciliters (0.3 quarts) of edible 
oil. 

4 


Of which 100 grams (3.5 ounces) are interchangeable with the same amount of other edible fat. 


° Applied only to melted butter, and edible vegetable oils and fats or mixtures of these with 
animal fats. 


Compiled from official sources. 


It will be noted that the monthly allowances of the specified rationed foods 
are now smaller, with the exception of dried legumes, than those for November 1939, 
when rationing was first introduced. All the rationed foodstuffs except butter and 
other animal fats are foods of which Switzerland imports large quantities. The re- 
duced allowances are primarily for the conservation of existing stocks and do not in- 
dicate a food shortage. On the contrary, food is said to be more abundant in Switzer- 
land than elsewhere in continental Europe, except, possibly, in Sweden and Portugal. 


Certain other products, in addition to the specified foodstuffs, are also 
rationed in Switzerland. Gasoline, coal, and fuel oil were subjected to rationing 
shortly after the present war began. Rationing was extended to textiles, soap and 
washing powders, and leather shoes at the end of November 1940; separate ration cards 
for each of these three groups of products are issued to individuals. 


Increase in agricultural production 


In order to increase the total domestic farm output and thereby assist in safe- 
guarding and strengthening the nation’s food supply in wartime, the Federal Department 
of Public Economy was empowered by decree of the Federal Council of October 20, 1939, 
to regulate the utilization of cultivable land. The Department was authorized to 
order farms to be changed over toadifferent branch of agriculture and to arrange for 
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uncultivatea land to be farmed. This decree, which resulted in an increased cult iva- 
tion of about 62,000 acres in 1940, was replaced by a new decree of October 1, 1940. 


The new decree, whichretains the principal provisions of the decree of October 
1939, emphasizes the need of self-supply; that is, that each farm provide, as far as 
possible, for the food needs of its own household and feed for its livestock. It 
further provides for the obligatory leasing of land uncultivated or insufficiently 
cultivated. If the owner or lessee cannot guarantee better future utilization, the 
Federal Government, the Cantons, and the communes (with the consent of the two former 
bodies) are empowered to take over the land, which may in turn be given over by the 
authorities for proper cultivation to cooperatives or similar organizations and to 
individuals. It is pointed out in the Swiss press that in effect this means that the 
Government has itself gone into farming in the interests of the people. 


Rise in guaranteed prices: In order to encourage domestic production of 
certain agricultural products, the Federal Government in mid-February 1940 enacted a 
decree increasing guaranteed prices to farmers. The price at which the Government 
would purchase wheat from farmers during the current crop year was raised to a range 
of 40 to 42% francs per quintal (equivalent to $2.47 and $2.62 per bushel) ,depending 
on quality, comparedwith 36 to 38% francs previously. The price per quintal of rye and 
spelt was fixed at 33% francs and 30% francs, respectively (equivalent to $2.07 per 
bushel for rye and $1.88 for spelt). At the same time the fixed price for sugar beets 
was increased to 4 francs per 100 kilograms (equivalent to $0.46 per 100 pounds) 
compared with 3.30 francs previously. It was also announced that the bonus for the 
cultivation of feed grain would be fixed to guarantee farmers a price of 32 to 33 
francs per quintal ($1.98 to $2.04 per bushel) for oats and barley in the fall of 1940. 
These increases were intended to compensate Swiss farmers for the losses caused by 
the mobilization of farm hands, draft animals, and motor vehicles, and to cover 
increased production costs in general, as far as possible. 


On the basis of the assured prices to farmers for feed grains, the 1940 premi- 
ums for the cultivation of oats, barley, corn, buckwheat, and millet were fixed by the 
Federal Department of Public Economy in mid-July 1940 at a maximum of 120 francs per 
hectare ($11.02 per acre), and for oil plants and fiber plants at a maximum of 150 
francs per hectare ($13.77 per acre). In the r suntainous regions, in addition to the 
regular premiums farmers are entitled to rates per hectare ranging up to 75 francs 
for oats and 50 francs for other plantings, according to altitude. These bonus pay- 
ments are intended to make up the difference, at least partly, between the cost of 
imported feed grains and the production costs of the corresponding domestic commodity. 


Control of bread-grain supplies: The entire 1940 crop of bread grain and all 
reserve supplies of wheat, rye, spelt, and mixtures of these grains were ordered to 
be taken over by the Federal Government by virtue of a decree of October 2, 1940. The 
confiscated bread grains must be turned over to the designated agencies of the Federal 
Wheat Administration at specified fixed prices. The confiscatory regulations do not 
apply to grains required by the farmers for their own use, to seed grain, or to bread 
grain already sold to flour mills by the Federal Wheat Administration. 


In explaining the reasons for this drastic measure, the Government pointed out 
that in view of the continued large numbers of livestock and the increasing shortage 
of feedstuffs in the country, there was danger that some Swiss farmers might be 
tempted to use substantial quantities of grain for feed. In the last war the acute 
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shortage of feedstuffs tended to divert large quantities of grain to the feeding of 
hogs. Similar measures were taken then, but at a much later stage of the war. The 
present acute feedstuffs shortage is due primarily to the difficulty in obtaining 
overseas shipments. 


The fact that feed grains cost more than domestic wheat provides a strong temp- 
tation for farmers to use wheat as feed. At the time of the October decree, imported 
feed grains cost about 50 francs per quintal ($3.15 per bushel), compared with the 
highest fixed price of only “42% francs ($2.68 per bushel) for domestic wheat. In view 
of this situation another increase by 2 francs per quintal in the fixed prices for 
the 1940 domestic wheat crop was announced by the Swiss Government at the end of 
October. The new prices, ranging from 42 to 44% francs per quintal (about $2.65 to 
$2.81 per bushel) have been made retroactive to September 1, 1940. 


AGRICULTURAL REQUIREMENTS AND SUPPLIES 
General Situation 


Switzerland normally produces about three-fourths of its total food require- 
ments. Virtually all its entire needs in meat - beef, pork, and mutton, as well as 
fluid milk, animal fats, and potatoes - are covered by domestic production. Bread 
grains and sugar are the heavy deficit items. Bread grains grown in Switzerland 
(wheat, rye, and spelt) supply about a third of the country’s demand for bread and 
flour, compared with barely one-fifth in 1914. 


Domestic beet sugar production supplied from about 6 to 7 percent of Switzer- 
land’s total sugar requirements in the years immediately preceding 1939, but the 
share has now been increased to 12 to 15 percent. Swiss egg production represents 
about two-thirds of the total normal demand, compared with only half in 1914. A large 
share of the total demand for fresh vegetables and fruits (except citrus) is covered 
by domestic output. Although a few food items are rationed, primarily to conserve 
supplies, the present food situation in Switzerland is on the whole better than in 
any other country in continental Europe, except, possibly, Sweden and Portugal. 
Switzerland’s food and feed requirements in recent years and the percentage repre- 
sented by home production are shown in table 2. 


It will be noted that feed grains - barley, oats, and corn - constitute a 
heavy deficit group in Swiss farm economy. It is estimated that more than 50 percent 
of the feed required by Swiss hog producers is imported; and a large share of the 
feed requirements of poultry and egg producers is also of foreign origin. This 
dependence on imported feeds must be considered in connection with Switzerland’ s 
self-sufficiency in pork production and its domestic egg output covering two-thirds 
of the total normal demand. 


Far less oil cake is fed to dairy cows in Switzerland than in several other 
European countries, and the normal annual consumption of about 40,000 to 50,000 short 
tons is supplied for the most part by the residue of imported oilseeds, after they 
have been crushed for oil extraction. Grass and hay, produced so abundantly in the 
country, provide for the great bulk of the feed requirements of Swiss cattle. Not- 
withstanding the domestic deficit in feed grains and the quantity of oil cake fed to 
dairy cows, Switzerland is less dependent on foreign feedstuffs than might be assumed. 
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Reliable estimates indicate that during recent years less than 12 percent of the total 
subsistence needs of Swiss livestock has been of foreign origin. 


TABLE 2.—#stimated Swiss food and feed requirements anc percentage of 
self-sufficiency, by major commodity* 


NET TRADE PERCENTAGE 
PRODUCT UNIT BOUESTTC IMPORTS EXPORTS APP ARE ET OF SELF- 
PRODUCTION CONSUMPTION S UFFICIENCY 
Thousands Thousands Thousands Thousands Percent 

Wheat ccccocs .: Bu. 6,000 17,000 23,000 26.1 
Rye .cccee cooet Bu. 1,000 1,000 _ : 2,000 50.0 
Barley ..cccee! Bu. (2) 6,000 : 6, 000 ~ 

Gate ccccceseet Dis 2,000 14,000 : 16,000 12.5 
Potatoes .....: Bu. 28,000 2,000 : 30, 000 93.3 
BAGO cceocessced Ame 0 34,000 : 34,000 0 
GOPe. ccceeds oot Bs (2) 4,000 4,000 - 

Beans, dry ...: Bag 0 62 62 0 
Sugar .eseee S.ton 12 200 212 5.7 
Pork cccccoccesd De 70,000 $ 1,000 69,000 101.4 
Beet cecccccse? WD. 89, 000 2,000 : 91,000 98 

Mutton ....2.2..: Lb. 2,000 0 : 2,000 100 

Cheese .......: Lb. 113,000 $ 38,000 75,000 151 

Lard cccoccccec’s Ide 16,000 1,000 : 17,000 94 

Vegetable oils:S.ton: 0 29,000 : 29,000 0 
Marine oils ..:S.ton: 0 2,000 : 2,000 0 
Eggs -+eeeeeee: Lb, 53,000 31,000 84,000 63.1 


. . . 7 
2 1 2. 2 2 


. As indicated by data for representative years preceding the present war. 


. Less than 500,000 bushels. Compiled from official sources. 


With regard to fibers, domestic raw wool production accounts for only about 5 
percent of Switzerland’s total requirements, and all the raw cotton and practically 
all the raw silk is imported. For rayon, however, Switzerland is on an export basis. 
Domestic leaf tobacco accounts for almost one-fifth of Switzerland’s total tobacco 
consumption, with the United States the leading source of foreign supply. 


Domestic Farm Production 
General characteristics of Swiss agriculture 


The topographic features of Switzerland drastically limit the farming area. The 
Jura mountains along the northwestern frontier and the Alps extending south and south- 
east across the country cover about 10 and 60 percent, respectively, of Switzerland’s 
total area. Between the two mountain ranges lies the Plain (Mittelland) extending di- 
agonally across the country. Here is located most of Switzerland’s arable farm land. 


Switzerland’s total area is about 10.2 million acres, of which about 2.3 million are 
nonproductive, 2.5 million forest, 2.7 million Alpine grazing pastures, and 2.7 million 
classed as farm land. Of the farm land, however, only about 750,000 acres in 1929 (the 
last farm census), or approximately 7.5 percent of Switzerland’s total area, is in 
the rest is devoted to permanent grass or other nonarable use. 


plowland (Ackerland); 
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In view of the re- 
stricted agricultural area 
available (excluding the Al- 
pine grazing zone), Swiss farm- 
ing is usually of the inten- 
sive type from the standpoint 
of both labor expenditure and 
capital investment. Most of 
the farm land is owned by the 
cultivators themselves - 74 
percent of the total farm 
land and 83 percent of the 
number of holdings, accord- 
ing to the 1929 census. An- 
other characteristic of Swiss 
agriculture is the predomi- 
nance of small holdings and 
the extent of parcellement, 
or separation of a farm hold- 
ing into several noncont igu- 
ous strips or plots. As shown 
by the census of 1929, of 
Switzerland’s farm holdings, 
totaling 238,469 (excluding 
those under 24 acres) 101, 742 
were less than 7% acres each, 
and only 3,912 exceeded 75 
acres. The average holding 
was 15 acres. 


Approximately 22.7 per- 
cent of Switzerland’ s total Figure 3.-Peasants enjoying a noonday rest near Lugano. 
population is dependent on (Photo H. Rued1) 
agriculture. Of all persons 
gainfully occupied, agriculture accounted for 413,000, or 21.3 percent of the total 
of 1,943,000. Hired labor accounted for only about 20 percent of the work per- 
formed on farms, the remainder done by the holders (approximately 50 percent) 
and members of the holders’ families (30 percent). All these figures are approx- 
imations only, however, since the factor of casual farm labor obscures to some 
extent the statistical picture. The annual gross income of agriculture in Switzer- 
land, according to the various crops and the branches of livestock farming, is 
shown in table 3, which indicates the general production structure of the country ’s 
agriculture. 


Field crops and other products from land cultivation account for less than 
one-fourth of Switzerland’s gross farm income, with livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts comprising the remainder (see table 3). Gross farm income from milk is by 
far the leading single item, with a share which exceeds 35 percent of the total. 
Slaughter cattle and hogs rank second, with about 19 percent and 13 percent, re- 
spectively. 
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TABLE 3.—Gross income of Swiss agriculture, 1938 and 1939 


VALUE PERCENTAG 
TYPE OF FARMING 1938 T 19391 1938 
: Million dollars: Million dollars: Percent : Percent 
Wheat ccccccccccccccccccssccscccced 19.3 13.4 6.5 4.7 
POtatOeS eceoccesesesecseseceesesen: 8.9 9.9 3.0 3.5 
Sugar beets wccceceecvcessesvcece: 0.7 0.9 0.2 0.3 
TedbaSSe cocccoccessesccesescecsost 0.5 0.5 0.2 0.2 
Hay (exclusive of quantities used: 
used by farmers) cccccdevceosecce:’ 0.6 1.4 0.2 0.5 
Grapes and Wine wesseesesseesevee? 7.5 9.5 2.5 3.3 
Pruit wccccccccccccscccscescscscccce’ 15.0 16.7 5.1 5.3 
Vegetables wcecccccccccscccccccece: 15.5 16.5 5.2 5.3 
Other plants cence eesesveessceee: 0.1 0.1 0.0 0.0 
Total from soil cultivation ...: 68.1 65.9 22.9 23.1 
Horses ceoccccccccceccccccesecoccoces’ 4.4 4.9 1.5 1.7 
Cattle (including exports) .eeeee? 0.7 0.9 0.2 0.3 
Slaughter cattle wssecccsvevevece: 55.6 55.0 18.8 19.2 
Milk (including goats’ milk) ....: 107.9 101.6 36.4 35.5 
HogS coccccccccccccscccccscccccces 37.9 37.6 12.8 13.2 
Sheep (meat and wool) ssceeeeeeee? "1.3 1.2 0.4 0.4 
Goats (meat) wcccsccccccccccccses: 0.8 0.8 0.3 0.3 
Poultry seer eeereeeee eee eee eeeeeee 13.8 14.2 4.7 5.0 
Rabbits ccccccccccccccccscsscccen:’ 2.8 2.8 0.9 1.0 
Bee culture cecccccccccvcccsecscecces’ 3.3 0.9 1.1 en 
Total from animals and products: 228.5 219.9 Lit a : 76.9 
Total gross income shanensesae 296.6 285.8 5 100.0 100.0 
: Provisional figures. Compiled from official sources. 


Figure 4.-Hay harvest at the foot of the Matterhorn, near Zermatt. 
(Photo E. Meerkéuper) 
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Dairying, as evidenced by the large share of total gross farm income that 
milk represents, is the keystone of Switzerland’s agricultural economy. For a long 
time the Swiss have found dairy farming the most feasible and profitable method 
of converting into commercial products (such as cheese, butter, and fluid milk) 
the grass that grows so abundantly and that is the country’s principal agricultural 
resource. Grass in pastures, Alpine grazing, or as hay, supplies about four-fifths 
of the country’s total feed requirements, and overshadows all other field crops 
comb ined. 


Many of Switzerland’s outstanding agricultural achievements, in view of the 
comparatively limited natural resources, may be attributed to the high degree of agri- 
cultural cooperation. The greater part of the dairy industry has been organized on a 
cooperative basis for a good many years; and a large number of cooperative associa- 
tions exist in other fields, suchas agricultural credit, cattle, horse, hog, and sheep 
breeding, horticulture and nurseries, milling and baking, slaughtering, livestock and 
hail insurance, fruit processing and wine making, merchandise and supplies purchasing, 
and general-purpose organizations. At the apex of this cooperative structure, to- 
gether with the other agricultural associations of Switzerland, isthe Swiss Peasants’ 
Union, organized in 1897, sometimes described as a “federation of federations." It 
comprises some 53 associations with a total membership of about 435,000. Swiss farm- 
ers aS a group are perhaps the most effectively organized of any the world over. 


Grains and other field crops 


Wheat and potatoes 
are byfar the most impor- 
tant domestic field crops 
from the standpoint of 
Switzerland’s food sup- 
ply, excepting, of course, 
grass, pasturage, and hay 
utilized in milk produc- 
tion. Rye and spelt to 
supplement the inadequate 
bread-grain output, the 
feed grains oats and bar- 
ley, and sugar beets and 
beets for fodder are the 
other important field 
crops. The acreage and 
production development of 
these crops (except beet 
crops) during selected 
years is shown in table 4. Figure 5.-Drying Grain at Obersaxen. (Photo A. Steiner) 


° The growth and success of the Swiss Peasants' Union is associated with the name of Dr. 
Ernst Laur, its director during 1897-1939. He was recently described as the person “who for 
over 40 years has been the father, protector, and champion of the Swiss peasant." Particular 
referencesis made to his interesting and profusely illustrated work, Der Schweizerbaver, seine 


Heimat und sein Werk, Schweizerischer Bauernverband, Brugg, 1939 (674 pp.); this outstanding 


work deals with the development and structure of Swiss agriculture since 1900. 
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TABLE 4.—Acreage and production of principal field crops in Switzerland, 
by selected years 


YEAR WHEAT RYE SPELT OATS BARLEY POTATOES 
1,000 } 1,000 : 1,000  : 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 
ACREAGE : acres : acres 4 acres : acres : acres : acres 
Avg. 1909-13 : 105 : 60 : ~ : 81 : ~ — 
1920 .cccccece:’ 119 : 50 : 50 : 56 : 18 : 123 
1929 .cccccce? 129 : 47 : 31 : 50 : 18 : 111 
1930 wcccccce? 134 : 50 : 31 : 49 : 18 : 120 
1931 .cccccce? 134 : 46 : 31 : 45 : 18 : 113 
1932 .cccccece:? 137 : 46 : 31 : 41 : 17 : 115 
1933 .cccccece’ 155 : 41 : 29 : 24 : 9 : 112 
1934 ccccccce’ 165 : 39 : 30 : 25 $ 10 : 113 
1995 wcccccce’ 168 : 39 : 30 : 25 : 11 : 114 
1636 .ccccece’ 172 : 38 : 29 : 26 : 11 $ 117 
UG37 ccccccce? 174 : 37 : 30 : 27 : 11 : 121 
1998 wcccccce’ 183 : 38 : 30 $ 28 : : 123 
1939 .cccccece’ 188 : 38 : 30 ¢ 31 : 18 : 125 
1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 $ 1,000 
PRODUCTION : bushels : bushels : bushels : bushels : bushels : bushels 
Avg. 1909-13 : 3,447 : 1, 855 : - : 4, 784 : - :1 26,390 
1920 .cccccece’ 3,586 : 1, 622 $ 2,050 : 3,114 : 620 : 28,256 
1929 wcccccee’ 4,207 : 1,571 $ 1,637 : 2,852 : 629 >: 28,583 
1990 wcccccece’ 3, 605 $ 1,457 : 1, 367 : 2,460 : 487 : 21,679 
1931 wcccccce? 4,045 : 1,401 : 1,516 : 2,308 : 565 : 27,557 
1932 wcccccce’ 4,001 : 1,481 : 1,466 : 2,425 : 592 : 24,063 
1933 .cccccce’ 5,423 : 1,398 : 1,576 : 1,419 $ 322 : 27,414 
1034 ccccccece’ 5,519 : 1,350 : 1,505 : 1,405 : 344 >: 29,461 
1995 ccccccce’ 5,974 : 1,295 g 1,576 $ 1,392 : 372 >: 24,927 
AGSS ccccccce’ 4,468 : 1,079 : 1,235 : 1,378 $ 322 : 20,867 
1937 wccoccece’ 6, 184 : 1,297 : 1,549 : 1,647 $ 387 >: 32,255 
1936 ccccccce’ 7,341 : 1,417 : 1, 664 : 1, 750 g 482 : 29,803 
1939 .cccccce’ 5, 886 ¢ 1,228 : 1,516 : 1,798 : 583 : 24,298 


1 
For 1913 only. 
Compiled from official sources by the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 


Sugar beet production in Switzerland during 1920-1929 averaged 45,400 short 
tons grown on 3,200 acres, but has gradually increased since the early thirties to 
119,000 produced on 8,800 acres in 1939. Corn production has declined fairly consis- 
tently from 279,590 bushels in 1920 to only 114,000 in 1939, with a corresponding drop 
in acreage from 5,700 to 2,700 acres. Yields of the major field crops are relatively 
high in Switzerland. The average yield in bushels per acre in 1939 was as follows: 
wheat, 31.3; rye, 32.3; oats, 58.0; barley, 32.4; and potatoes, 194.4. Leaf tobacco 
production, comprising largely the dark air-cured and burley types, is estimated at 
about 2.8 million pounds in 1939 and 1938 (representing about one-fifth of Swiss 
tobacco consumption), as compared with 2.4 million in 1937. 
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Feed grain production - of oats and barley, as well as relatively unimportant 
corn - has declined since 1930, while wheat production has increased (table 4), partly 
because of the government policy, which has encouraged bread-grain output at the ex- 
pense of feed grains. The present wartime farm policy, however, isto maximize agri- 
cultural output and to encourage feed-grain production through bonus or premium 
payments. In case of a protracted war, a further substantial increase in field crops 
is anticipated through devoting more grassland to arable cultivation. 


Livestock and dairying 


Switzerland has long been noted for its livestock breeding, particularly for 
exports of pedigreed cattle, and dairy farming for many years has represented its 
chief branch of agriculture. Switzerland’s abundant supply of grass and hay forms the 
subsistence basis of its dairy and cattle industry. Domestic livestock production is 
sufficient to cover the country’s requirements in beef, pork, and mutton. Swiss live- 
stock numbers during selected years are shown in table 5. 


TaBLE 5.-—Swiss Livestock numbers, 1911, 1926, and 1931-1939 


YEAR 
(APRIL) 


CATTLE 


TOTAL 


| MILK cows 


HOGS 


SHEEP 


GOATS 


HORSES 


POULTRY 


: Thousands: Thousands: Thousands: fhousands: Thousands: Thousands: Thousands 


We cit See 797 570 161 341 144 “ 
ee 876 637 170 289 140 - 
OE ES 869 926 185 238 140 4,917 
1903S cccccsccces - ~ - _ - - _ 
CRT 913 897 - 1 - - 
OP deveciesess See 921 1,003 - - - - 
ae 903 1,088 ~ - - - 
SS cwicsscacent® Rau 882 878 176 220 140 5,594 
ee 893 936 - o = o- 
| 913 923 - - - _ 
WMD cccisecccs? O50R8 926 880 - ~ nm - 
1940* .........: 1,694 910 958 - o - 4,639 


. Includes chickens, turkeys, ducks, and geese. Ducks and geese represent only about 1 per- 


cent of the total number of poultry. 
° Includes estimates for Geneva where the census was not made in 1938. 


. Estimate for total number in Switzerland based on changes in Cantons covered by census. 
Foot and mouth disease interfered with census in 1938 and 1939. 


Census took place in all but one commune in 1940. 
Ducks and geese excluded. 


Compiled from official sources and the International Institute of Agriculture. 


Cattle (including milk cows) and hog numbers have increased substantially since 
the last predepression livestock census (1926), and a moderate decline has occurred 
in sheep and goat numbers. Domestic production now meets about half of Switzerland’s 


poultry meat requirements, as compared with about one-third before the last war. The 
dumber of horses has remained remarkably stable, as shown by the census years 1926, 
1931, and 1936. Switzerland’s output of milk, butter, and cheese is shown in table 6. 
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TaBLE 6.—Swiss production of milk, butter, and cheese, 
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1911, 1926, and 1931-1939 


YEAR 


MILK PRODUCTION 


BUTTER 


CHEESE 


1,000 gallons 


1,000 pounds 


1,000 pounds 


1911 Cee ccecccecces 633, 258 31, 526 144,401 
1926 ...ee- eocccccccces 705, 344 29, 762 155, 984 
1931 ..cccccccccoes eee’ 666, 302 35, 500 112,435 
1932 wccccccccccccccce: 731, 619 50,485 108, 246 
1933 .cccccccccccvccer: 743, 642 56, 217 120,812 
1934 .ccccccccccccccce’ 735, 721 63,933 109, 348 
1935 .ccccccccccscccce® 716, 751 62, 831 107, 805 
1936 ..cccccccccccccce: 700, 601 59,524 107, 805 
1937 wccccccccccccccce: 708,292 57,320 117, 726 
1938 ..cccccccccccscce: 733,158 67, 000 116, 000 

728, 837 64, 000 113,000 


1939 eccececcececceececes 


1 
Goats’ milk included. Number of goats for milking represents about 16 percent of total 
milk cows and goats. 


Compiled from Recherches Rélatives la Rentabilité de L' Agriculture. 


Although total milk production has increased only moderately since the last 
predepression census (1926), butter production has more than doubled, and the cheese 
output has decreased by almost 30 percent (table 6). This shift in the utilization 
of Switzerland’s milk output has been due largely to the declining foreign market for 
cheese caused by the various trade barriers established during the depression, to- 
gether with a heavy decline inthe amount of butter customarily imported into Switzer- 
land during the twenties (ranging from about a third to almost half of total butter 
requirements). 


In other words, Switzerland has become largely self-sufficient in butter 
through the decline in its cheese exports. Prior to the trade barriers built up 
during the depression it was apparently more profitable to utilize a large share of 
domestic milk production as cheese for export than to cover the country’s entire 
butter requirements through domestic production. Exports of Swiss condensed milk 
have also declined heavily since the depression, but during the relatively prosperous 
twenties they represented a much less proportionate share of Switzerland’s total 
dairy product exports than did cheese. 


With respect to utilization, approximately 40 percent of Switzerland’s total 
milk production is consumed as whole (fresh) milk, about 45 percent is manufactured 
into dairy products (such as cheese and butter), and the remaining 15 percent is 
fed to livestock. About half of the milk used in making dairy products goes into 
cheese production and most of the other half into butter production. The impor- | 
tance of the Swiss condensed milk industry has declined greatly since the world 
depression. Production of condensed milk in 1938 and 1939 is estimated at slightly 
over 20 million pounds, Whereas in 1926 exports alone of Swiss condensed milk 
totaled 74 million pounds. 
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Swiss dairy farming is organized largely on a cooperative basis. In 1939 
there were 4,640 local dairy cooperatives with 149,680 members owning 750,440 cows, 
or 82 percent of the total number of cows in Switzerland. These local dairy co- 
operatives are grouped into 18 regional associations, which in turn are federated in 
the Central Union of Swiss Milk Producers. The wholesale distribution of Swiss dairy 
products, including exports, is chiefly on a cooperative basis. 


It is not generally known that the average annual yield of milk per cow in 
Switzerland has been slightly higher than that for Denmark during the last 10-year 
period for which comparable figures are available - 1930-1939. For this decade the 
average annual yield per cow was 777 gallons in Switzerland, as compared with 776 
gallons in Denmark. In 7 of the 10 years comprising the 1930-1939 decade, the higher 
average yield per cow was registered in Switzerland. It is understood, of course, 
that the average annual milk yields indicated in the official statistics are approx- 
imations only. 


Imports of Agricultural Products 


Agricultural imports in general 


Imports of food and feed into Switzerland during 1938-1939 averaged 477.7 
million francs® in value, or 27.3 percent of the average value of all imports (1,748 
million francs). Wheat, sugar, rice, and oilseeds are the leading foodstuffs or food- 
stuff base items imported into Switzerland. Eggs, dried beans and peas, fresh and 
dried fruit, cocoa beans, and a few other foodstuffs are also imported in substantial 
quantities. Switzerland’s dependence on foreign supply sources for certain foods and 
feeds has already been indicated (table 2). Feed grains and oilcake comprise the bulk 
of imported feedstuffs, though the greater part of the oilcake originates from the 
domestic processing of imported oilseeds. Raw cotton, wool, silk, leaf tobacco, and 
crude rubber comprise the bulk of industrial raw materials of agricultural origin. 
Imports of principal agricultural products for selected years are shown in table 7. 


For a number of foodstuffs and agricultural raw materials, notably raw sugar, 
rice, dried beans and peas, wheat, dried fruit, cocoa beans, coffee, oilseeds, cotton, 
wool, and crude rubber, imports were substantially larger in 1939 than in 1937 and 
1938 (table 7). A large share of these increases was undoubtedly for the purpose of 
building up reserve stocks in anticipation of war and for further augmenting stocks 
after the outbreak of war on the first of September. 


Foodstuffs and feedstuffs represent slightly more than one-fourth of Switzer- 
land’s total imports, the remainder almost equally divided between raw materials and 
manufactured goods, and are supplied by a wide range of countries - overseas as well 
as European. Wheat, for instance, is imported largely from Canada, Argentina, the 
United States, Russia, Hungary, and the Balkan countries. The chief suppliers of sugar 
have been Czechoslovakia, Great Britain, Belgium, Cuba, and the Netherlands Indies. 
Oilseeds are chiefly supplied by British India, the Netherlands Indies, and Argen- 
tina. Egypt and the United States supply about four-fifths of Switzerland’s raw 
cotton imports; and more than half the country’s raw wool imports are from France and 
Australia combined, with the remainder divided among several countries. 


6 
Average annual value of 1 Swiss franc: 1938, 22.9 cents; 1939, 22.5 cents. 
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TaBLE 7.-Importsinto Switzerland of specified agricultural products, 


1913, 1929, and 1937-1939 


COMMODITY UNIT 1913 1929 1937 1938 1939 
: Thousands: Thousands: fhousands: Thousands: Thousands 

Wheat cccccceccscsccecceseces «BG 19,446: 17,149: 16,116: 16,857: 18,375 
Tee 1,190: 3,584: 7,157: 6,779: 7,430 
GEE csickscmemectonscdaks ane 12,205 : 11,444: 13,952: 14,052: 16,944 
Gaede cncocacscsvcoseesceséal: Bh 4,785 : 4,274: 4,180 : 4,095 : 4,670 
Rice, rough coseccscccceeee: Lb. 30,321 : 34,449: 28,571 : 36,102 : 66,478 
Rice, cleaned ..esseeeeeeee: Lb. 9,652 : 8,131 : 11,087: 14,408 : 33,077 
Eggs, in shell ..........+-: Doz. : 20,247: 18,004: 20,716: 20,771: 19,346 
Sugar, Taw ceoccccccccscceee: Se tOn: 129 : 163 : 160 : 170 : 222 
NE: ccndcanaccassessceet Se 407 : 476 : 738 : 646 : 729 
BEE cccccecdencesseccesdt ae i 167 : 310 : 368 : 383 
SE ssiesamiemssiciinh Se 5,773 : 93,385: 2,738: 4,190: 8,217 
DN: ccvevninseesienains® Se 2,248: 2,632: 3,875: 4,121: 4,270 
Beans, dried .cccccccccccee: Lb. 8,657 : 10,352 : 4,802 : 4,810 : 9,209 
Peas, dried ..cccccccceeeee: Lb. 7,020 : 6,477 : 8,201 : 7,518 : 10,112 
Sausage casings ...seeeee05: Lb. 2,563 : 3,438 : 4,674: 4,020 : 5,278 
Cocoa beans .ccccccccccccec: Lb. 22,593 : 18,969 : 14,557: 20,291: 27,781 
Coffee ccocccceccccccoscceoces Es 25,470 : 29,516: 29,726: 38,176: 48,868 
Oe MEE” icccccaccdeceat ‘Tam 4,830: 6,819: 10,970: 14,657: 17,726 
CEIBSOES cccccccccessccccos®? EDs 4,694 : 66,677 : 117,792 : 149,830 : 166,142 
ie ae Lb. : 54,955: 69,505 : 53,351 : 14,434: 19,257 
GRRE, OEP occccvcccdcccsst Mane’ 1 126 : 140 : 157 : 131 : 181 
Wool, raw cccccccccccccccces Lb. 10,444 : 17,827: 13,131 : 15,412: 19,901 
Silk, unmanufactured® .....: Lb. 14,661: 9,325: 7,474: 5,864: 5,600 
Rubber, crude ...cesesceeeee: Lb. 419 : 1,466 : 5,453 : 6,929 : 7,289 
Tobacco, unmanufactured ...: Lb. 18,470 : 15,651: 16,304: 15,993: 15,752 

. Boxes weighing 78 pounds each. . Includes palm oil. 

. Includes lemons. Includes oil-cake meal. 

‘ Boxes weighing 74 pounds each. : Bales weighing 478 pounds each. 

5 


Includes dried plums. 


Included in figure for oranges. 


Imports from the United States 


Includes waste and combed silk. 


Compiled from official Swiss trade statistics. 


Foodstuffs - chiefly wheat, rice, prunes, raisins, lard, canned vegetables, and 
Sausage Casings - account for about 15 percent of Switzerland’s total imports from the 
United States. Raw materials comprise almost half of Switzerland’s total purchases of 
United States products and consist chiefly of petroleum products (gasoline, lLubri- 
cants, and fuel oil), copper, raw cotton, and leaf tobacco. In the manufactured goods 


group, imports of United States automotive vehicles lead in value. 


Swiss imports 


of 


United States agricultural products by chief commodity for selected years are shown 
in table 8. 
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TABLE 8.—Swiss imports of specified commodities from the United States and 
percentage of total Swiss imports, 1913, 1929, and 1935-1939 


TOBACCO 
year WHEAT RICE , LARD RAISINS, PRUNES AND COTTON, CUNaNU. 
GRAIN C LEANED DRIED DRIED PLUMS RAW PACTURED 

1 ,000 : 1,000 _ : 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 : 1 ,000 

2 

bushels : pounds : pounds : powrds : pounds : bales” : pounds 

1913 ..e06? 5,541 : 0 : 3,410 : 4 : 2,667 : 72 : 10,841 
$080 cccost 3,765 : 3,257 : 3,943 : 894 : 3,784 : 60 : 7,762 
1936 ..66: (3) : 2,021 : 56 : 1,530 : 2,611 : 38 : 6,441 
ee (3) : 4,065 : 1,457 : 1,838 : 3,507 : 35: 5,919 
S008 oc cccet 955: 5,405 : 811 : 2,216 : 2,473 : 40: 6,224 
1928 2.0: 3,015 : 5,822 : 338 : 2,461 : 4,127 : 33 : 5,945 
1939 weeee? 2,077 >: 10,161 : 1,741 : 2,107 : 4,510 : 44 : 6,487 
Percent * Percent * Percent * Percent ‘ Percent ‘ Percent * Percent 

8949 cccest 28.5 : 0 : 93.2 : (4) : 46.2 : 67.8 : 58.7 
1929 cece: 16.1 3 40.1 g 568.1 $ 34.0 : 80.8 $ 43.0 3 49.6 
1986 .ccoe? (4) : 20.9 : 99.3 : 39.7 : 98.9 : 30.7 : 40.6 
1996 ccceost (4) : 42.8 : 95.4 : 48.6 : 76.6 : 286.2 : 39.3 
$007 ccccet 5.9 : 48.8 : 55.8 : 57.2 : 90.3 : 25.6 : 38.2 
1938 wccce? 17.9 : 40.4 : 99.7 $ 59.7 : 99.9 $ 25.2 $ 37-2 
1980 ceccce? 11.3 : 46.0 : 96.7 : 49.4 : 54.9 : 24.5 : 41.2 

= 


Figures do not include rice paddy. 
Of 478 pounds. 
Less than 500 bushels. 
Less than 0.5 percent. 
Compiled from official Swiss trade statistics. 


In the trade agreement between the United States and Switzerland that became 
effective February 15, 1936, important tariff and import quota concessions were 
obtained for several United States products. New and more liberal quotas were granted 
on 19 important American products, including wheat, fresh and dried fruits, lard, 
rice, lumber, automobiles, and petroleum products, affecting approximately 40 percent 
of American exports to Switzerland. Swiss import duties were reduced on lard, prunes, 
dried apricots, and preserved fruits, and were bound against increases during the 
existence of the agreement for cotton, rice, canned asparagus, raisins, sausage 
casings and certain other items. 


Exports of Agricultural Products 


Agricultural products account for only about 6 percent of Switzerland’s entire 
exports; raw materials another 6 to 8 percent; and the remainder of more than 85 per- 
cent comprises manufactured goods. A food self-sufficiency of about three-fourths of 
total requirements and the country’s relative deficiency in raw materials account for 
the small proportionate share of these two groups in Switzerland’s total exports. The 
average value of Switzerland’s total exports in 1938-39 was 1,307 million francs, of 
which 76.5 million (5.9 percent of the total) represented food and feed products. 


Cheese is the leading Swiss agricultural export and accounts for about two- 
thirds of the total value of Swiss agricultural products sold abroad. France, Italy, 
the United States, Germany, Belgium, and Great Britain are the most important 
customers for Swiss cheese. Exports of cheese in 1939 totaled 46.4 million pounds, 
valued at 49.1 million francs, as compared with 49.3 million pounds valued at 48.7 
million francs in 1938. Condensed milk, fruit, dairy cows and other cattle, and 
chocolate products rank far below cheese as agricultural export items. 
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Figure 6.-A Swiss shepherd and his flock at Soglio, near St. Moritz. 
(Photo A. Steiner) 
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Figure 7.-Cattle thrive on the lofty alpine pastures above Zermatt. 
(Photo E, Meerkaaper) 


Figure 8.-Farm land in the Valais rises on carefully built terraces. 
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BLOCKADE AND THE SWISS TRADE POSITION 


Whenever the major European 
powers are at war, Switzerland faces dif- 
ficult and complex problems in prevent ing SEA 
its nat ional economy from becoming seri- 
ously disrupted. That is because this 
small, landlocked country in the heart 
of Europe, singularly deficient in min- 
erals and most other industrial raw ma- 
terials, is obliged to import the great 
majority of the raw materials required 
by certain of its highly developed in- 
dustries, aswell as about one-fourth of 
its total food requirements. In order 
to pay for its large imports of raw 
materials such astextile fibers, metals 
and ores, coal, petroleum products, and 
leaf tobacco, as well as wheat, sugar, 
Oilseeds, and other food and feeds, 
Switzerland must maintain its exports in 
wartime so far as possible. 


NETHERLANDS J 
fs 


(Co rorrercam 


~*~ \LuxemBours 
a 


Approximately three-fourths of 
Switzerland’s total foreign trade, both 
imports and exports, is with European 
countries. Of total imports, about 40 
percent is from contiguous European 
countries, and almost 50 percent of to- 
tal Swiss exports is to the same coun- 
tries; that is, to those bordering on 
Switzerland. Consequently, Switzerland’s Figure 9.-Map of Switzerland. 
position is difficult in wartime, sur- 
rounded by belligerent countries determined to prevent shipments of essential Swiss 
materials from reaching the enemy. Moreover, Switzerland’s trade with overseas areas 
is likewise subject to belligerent control (considering unoccupied France as a bellig- 
erent), as was the case in the first World War after Italy’s entry. To a considerable 
extent the pattern of the Swiss trade situation during 1914-1918 is being repeated. 


4 MEDITERRANEAN 


SEA 


: MARSEILLE 
\ 


7: > 
U.S DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG 35903) OF FICE OF FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS 


Wartime Trade Experience During 1914-1918 


The economic blockade imposed by the belligerent powers during 1914-1918 
resulted in a situation difficult for Swiss business and industry. Notwithstanding 
Switzerland’s adherence to strict political neutrality, severe pressure was brought to 
bear on Swiss firms by both the Allies and the Central Powers in order to make the 
blockade against the enemy as effective as possible. During that period Switzerland’s 
two outstanding deficit products were wheat and coal - as at present, though domestic 
wheat production has in the meantime been substantially increased and though foreign 
coal as a power source is not quite so important now becauseof the further development 
of hydroelectric power resources and expanded railway electrification. 
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Germany was by far the most important purchaser and supplier in Switzerland’s 
foreign trade before 1914-1918, followed usually by France, Italy, Great Britain, 
the United States, and Austria-Hungary, in varying order.’ In June 1915 an organi- 
zation was set up by the Central Powers and Switzerland for the purpose of super- 
vising and controlling Swiss imports and exports. The Allied Powers, however, were 
intent on preventing Swiss shipments to Germany of reexported raw materials or Swiss 
manufactures from foreign raw materials, and above all on checking abnormal sales 
of Swiss dairy and other livestock products to the blockaded Central Powers. Con- 
sequently, under Allied pressure there was established in September 1915 another 
organization for supervising and regulating imports and exports, as well as various 
aspects of domestic production (and consumption), through the issuance of government 
licenses. 


In general there were no stringent shortages of essential industrial raw mater- 
ials or of wheat in Switzerland until 1917, when a drastic decline in total wheat 
imports and a fairly heavy reduction in coal imports occurred. The food situation at 
this time threatened to become critical. Accordingly, a Swiss Commission was sent to 
the United States to explain the urgency of Switzerland’s need for bread grains and 
certain other products.® The result was an agreement with Switzerland signed December 
5, 1917, under which the United States War Trade Board agreed to supply 240,000 tons 
of bread grains and to provide export quotas extending until September 30, 1918, for 
several other United States commodities such as sugar, mineral oils, and cotton. This 
agreement was renewed in January 1919, to extend until September 30, 1919, and provi- 
sion was made for larger export quotas and better ocean transport facilities. It has 
been said that "by means of these two agreements with the United States, assuring sup- 
plies of vital commodities, the spectre of famine during the War was successfully dis- 
pelled and many important Swiss industries, thereby furnished with raw materials, were 
enabled to continue production. "*° 


Prior to the conclusion of these two agreements with Switzerland, however, 
imports of United States products into that country during 1915-1917 had increased 
greatly over the pre-war level of 1911-1913. Imports of United States foodstuffs and 
feeds had increased in value from $1 million francs in 1913 (9.8 million dollars) to 
385 million in 1916 (73.5 million), and imports of all United States products had 
increased from 118 million (22.8 million dollars) to 565 million francs (107.9 mil- 
lion) for the corresponding years. Wheat (including wheat flour in 1917-1918) was 
the most important United States product imported during the war years, and in the 
nonfood group the leading items were raw cotton, leather, copper, mineral oils, and 
chemicals. The dependence of Switzerland on the United States for foodstuffs (chiefly 
wheat) and cotton was a factor of great importance in offsetting Swiss dependency 
upon Germany for coal and iron. *? 


. Ruffener, Louis A., "The economic position of Switzerland during the war," Misc. Ser. 90, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. Com., 1919. This bulletin gives a com- 
prehensive analysis of Swiss foreign trade during 1911-1913 and the World War period. 


Jacquelin, Dorothy Grant, "Swiss—American economic relations," Geneva Studies, Geneva 
Research Center, 1939. 
° Rappard, W. E., "Switzerland and the American food supply," in "The World's Food Supply," 


The Annals (The American Acadeay of Political and Social Science), November 1917. 
19 


Jacquelin, op. ctt., Pe 42. 
: Ruffener, OP. Cit., p. 87. 
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Situation During the Present War 


Although Swiss economy has undergone certain changes and adjustments since the 
outbreak of the present war, it appears that on the whole the country has thus far 
been spared serious economic and industrial dislocation. This comparatively favorable 
development inthe face of such obvious difficulties as that inherent in the country’s 
geographical position has been due largely to the preparations made before the out- 
break of war, such as the building up of reserves of essential foods and industrial 
raw materials and the establishment of a skeletonized war economy control set-up, 
together with rationing, foreign-trade control, and other measures introduced since 
or shortly before the war. 


In normal times about one-third of Switzerland’s total imports of approximately 
8 million tons was transported by way of the Rhine through the port of Basel. With 
the outbreak of hostilities, shipments by this water route from Belgian and Netherlands 
seaports were discontinued. Although traffic on the Upper Rhine was reportedly re- 
sumed on‘March 10, 1941, *? shipments from overseas areas to Switzerland via the Rhine 
will no doubt be negligible because of the British blockade. Overseas shipments des- 
tined to Switzerland are almost exclusively, or at least preponderantly, via the 
Italian port of Genoa. Arrangements made with Italy several months before that coun- 
try became a belligerent whereby a large part of the port facilities at Genoa were 
reserved for Swiss shipments have been of great importance to Swiss economy. 


The distance between Genoa and central Switzerland is relatively short, and 
that from Zirich or Basel to Genoa is shorter than to the nearest French port. More- 
overthe Italian armistice authorities do not allow other than French (and, of course, 
Italian) cargo ships to use Marseille. The Simplon and Gotthard tunnel routes afford 
excellent all-year rail communication with Italian ports. The Gotthard route to Genoa 
is now electrified, so that the problem of coal supply for steam locomotives, so 
important in the last war, has been solved for this route. 


After 7 months of negotiations, an Anglo-French-Swiss economic agreement was 
signed at Berne and Paris on April 26, 1940, providing for the virtual rationing of 
Swiss imports andexports and the inflow of raw materials indispensable to Swiss indus- 
try and trade, on the condition that neither raw materials nor articles manufactured 
therefrom would be reexported to Germany. The Swiss Government also agreed to intro- 
duce a “certificate of origin" for all Swiss exports, in addition to the existing 
system of export licenses, with heavy penalties in case a Swiss farm should attempt to 
reexport German merchandise labeled as "made in Switzerland."!3 


Italy’s entry into the war on June 10, 1940, complicated the import situation 
for Switzerland, since Italian cargo vessels were virtually eliminated as carriers of 
Swiss imports to Genoa for transshipment to Switzerland, particularly from overseas 
areas. In the meantime the Swiss Government had made arrangements for chartering 
neutral vessels, primarily those of Greek registry, for the transport of Swiss imports 
and exports to and from Genoa. 


2 . 

13 4 Berlin dispatch by the Associated Press in the New York Herald Tribume, March 11, 1941, 
reported the resusption of Upper Rhine traffic from Basel to Strasbourg, 75 miles downstreanr, 
after having been halted since the outbreak of war. 


13 United Press dispatch from Paris, New York Herald Tribune, April 29, 1940, and Berne and 


Paris dispatches, New York Times, April 27, 1940. 
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When Italy invaded Greece on October 28, 1940, Switzerland’s entire merchant 
marine, totaling 17 chartered freighters of Greek registry, found itself harbor- 
bbound. ** It is understood that Italy agreed to allow these vessels to continue to use 
the port of Genoa if manned by neutral crews, but that the Greek Government would not 
permit the vessels to enter the Mediterranean for fear they might be seized by Italy. 


Since then the Swiss War Transport Office has chartered four freighters of 
Panamanian registry, the Calandra, Gloria, Maloja, and Armando, to ply between New 
York and Genoa; anda fifth vessel, the Jurko Topic, of Yugoslavian registry, has also 
been chartered. Only shipments destined exclusively for Swiss importers and covered 
by the requisite navicerts are accepted by the New York agents of the Swiss War 
Transport Office for transport to Genoa.** A new office of "Swiss Cargo Commissioner" 
was established in New York City on March 15, 1941, for the purpose of coordinating 
the handling of applications for American export licenses and British navicerts to 
cover goods destined for Switzerland. 


Provisional arrangement for merchandise movements between Switzerland and the 
German-occupied countries of Belgium, the Netherlands, and Norway to be conducted 
under the supervision of Germany was provided for in one of the agreements between 
Swiss and German delegations signed at Berne on September 20, 1940. Trade payments 
will be cleared through Berlin; that is, there will be payment clearings between. 
occupied countries and Berlinonthe one hand and between Berlin and Switzerland on the 
other. Swiss debtors will make payment to the Swiss National Bank, from which Swiss 
creditors will receive payment. Another agreement of the same date also incorporates 
payments with Bohemia and Moravia into the German-Swiss clearing account. *°® 


The chief agreement signed at Berne on September 20, 1940, was that providing 
for merchandise movements between Switzerland and Germany proper. Full details of 
the agreement have not yet been published, but it is understood that Germany will 
undertake to supply 50 percent of Switzerland’s total coal requirements, as compared 
with about 44 percent before the war. Rationing of coal for household heating pur- 
poses has been restricted to about 40 to 50 percent of normal usage for the winter of 
1940-41, it is understood, whereas increased use of wood for heat ing, of which Switzer- 
land has large reserves, is indicated. It is not known what products and what quan- 
tities thereof Switzerland has agreed to furnish Germany in return for the coal 
concession. 


Prior to the Berne agreements, however, the German Government by a decree of 
August 30, 1940, prohibited the transit of certain kinds of merchandise of Swiss ori- 
gin or manufacture through German and German-occupied territory, except when covered 
by transit permits issued by the German Legation at Berne. Italy officially notified 
the Swiss Government that analogous control over the same commodities would be 
exercised by Italy. 


After discussion between the British Ministry of Economic Warfare and a Swiss 
delegation as to a means of alleviating Swiss trade difficulties without helping 
Germany or Italy, it was announced in October 1940*” that conclusions had been reached 


. Associated Press dispatch from Berne, New York Times, November 3, 1940. 
18 Yew York Herald Tribune, January 11, 1941. 

- Poreign Commerce Weekly, October 5, 1940. 

Manchester Guardian, October 17, 1940. 
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in a friendly atmosphere. The British authorities intimated that although they were 
desirous to avoid causing undue anxiety to Swiss trade, they could not facilitate 
imports into Switzerland of the more important commodities useful for war purposes so 
long as large stocks of these were held. They stated, however, that navicerts and 
export licenses would be issued to enable a 2-months’ stock to be held in Switzerland 
of the commodities in question and of any goods that could not benefit the enemy 
(without regard to the stocks held). The right to revise such decisions at any time 
was reserved by the British authorities. 


Switzerland’s general economic and trade position as influenced by the Axis 
Powers and the British blockade was discussed in a statement to the Swiss Parliament 
by the chief of the Federal Department of Public Economy on December 6, 1940. It was 
pointed out that the Axis countries (including unoccupied France under armistice con- 
ditions) are in control of all Swiss foreign trade, and that Great Britain refuses to 
allow accumulation of stocks of certain commodities beyond 2-months’ requirements. 
It was further stated that more satisfactory coverage of domestic needs calls for the 
mobilization of Swiss labor to intensify domestic production, especially of foodstuffs; 
and that the safeguarding of Switzerland’s future necessitates the equitable distri- 
bution of available materials, leading further toward planned economy. 


Obviously the future development of Switzerland’s foreign trade and supply 
position is dependent on a number of factors - or rather, imponderables- particularly 
in case of a protracted war whose course cannot be accurately determined at this 
juncture. Thus far Switzerland has maintained a high degree of political neutrality, 
and has stoutly resisted every internal and external influence tending toward ideo- 
logical or political totalitarianism. The United States will continue to follow with 
sympathetic interest future developments in the last remaining democratic republic 


in Europe. 


~ 


AGRICULTURAL POLICIES OF BRITISH MALAYA .... . 
By W. I. Ladejinsky* 


In British Malaya such food crops as rice, coconuts, and 
fruit have been cultivated by the native population from time 
immemorial. With the coming of the Europeans, new crops suited to 
the needs of the West gained prominence. The Portuguese, the 
Dutch, and the English were instrumental in stimulating the plant- 
ing of spices, sugar, coffee, and finally rubber. The introduction 
of rubber growing marked the beginning of modern Malayan agricul- 
ture, which is characterized by the plantation system. This type 
of agriculture expanded very rapidly, not only becauseof favorable 
climatic conditions and suitable land, but also because of the 
successful application of officially promoted agricultural poli- 
cies relating to land tenure, employment of labor, ard agricultural 
science. Less successful were attempts to promote the cooperative 
movement for the benefit of native agriculture. 


LAND TENURE 


The principle that all land in British Malaya is owned by the sultans of the 
various states has been carried over, with little change, from ancient times. Even in 
the pre-British era, however, a farmer could acquire permanent tenure of the land he 
cleared and tilled, along with the right to alienate and bequeath it, though his ten- 
ure was dependent on uninterrupted cultivation, payment to the sultan of part of the 
crop, and the contribution of labor. For, in a sparsely populated country, where 
clearing the jungle was a difficult task, “Whatever form the subordination of the 
people to the chief might take in other matters, acertain security in land was essen- 
tial if the labour of clearing was to be undertaken and the people were to be induced 
to cultivate at all."* 


The coming of.the British, and later the demand for land caused by the rapid 
development of the rubber industry, necessitated a revision of the land tenure system. 
Now, as in the past, the cultivators are assured of permanent tenure, in addition to 
heritable, transferable rights, subject to some conditions. But forced-labor services 
have been abolished, and crop sharing has been replaced by cash rental. All public 
land in Malaya is still the property of the ruler, but a new and very important 
element has been introduced: the land is disposed of not directly by the ruler, but by 
the British Resident in his behalf. Thus "The Resident: is empowered to alienate land, 
and, with the approval of the Chief Secretary, to impose special conditions. The 
Resident may-delegate certain defined powers to Collectors of Land Revenue in his 
State in connection with the alienation and occupation of State land."* The function 
is a significant one when it is considered how eager the British administration was 
to expand the rubber acreage. 


* Agricultural Economist, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. For the development of 
agricultural economy in British Malaya see "Agriculture in British Malaya," March 1941 Foreign 
Agriculture. 


1 PF ' 
Leake, H. Martin, “Studies in tropical land tenure," [Tropical Agri., p. 320, October 1932. 
2 rr 
Handbook to British Malaya, p. 105, 1935. 
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The land tenure system of British Malaya is now regulated in accordance with 
the Land Code of 1926. This code was enacted for the Federated Malay States, but with 
minor modifications its provisions apply throughout the country. All agricultural 
land is divided into country land exceeding 10 acres and country land of 10 acres or 
less, in order to draw a line of demarcation between the small-scale native agricul- 
ture and the large-scale plantation agriculture. 


Title to lots of not more than 10 acres can be established through entry in 
the parish registry or through grant or lease. The first manner is the one under 
which small holders usually establish title to the land. Title to land exceeding 10 
acres may be acquired only through grant or lease. Parish registry conveys absolute 
title in perpetuity, subject, however, not only to payment of rentals but also to a 
number of conditions laid down by the land code and the grant itself. The lease, 
usually for 99 years, sets forth the terms decided upon in each case by British 
authorities. Title under the land code conveys surface rights, the state retaining 
all rights in minerals below the surface. 


The first charge on all land, irrespective of title, is an annual quit-rent; 
the amount paid ranges from 60 cents to $4.00, depending on the quality of the land. 
Rents are Subject to periodic revisions, at intervals of not less than 30 years. In 
addition, a special per-acre payment must be made when the land is acquired. In the 
case of small holders, failure to pay rent or cultivate the land ". . . in a proper 
manner according to the methods of good husbandry,” or to commence cultivation within 
a specified period, is cause of forfeiture of part or all of the land. Similar con- 
ditions apply to the holdings exceeding 10 acres. In this case failure to commence 
cultivation within 12 months of the date upon which title has been established, or to 
cultivate a quarter of the land during the first 5 years, half within 10 years, and 
the remainder in the course of the subsequent 3 years, constitutes default. Further- 
more, the administration has a right to specify the crops that may or may not be 
grown on a given type of land. 


The British land policy in Malaya stems from the desire to “open” and develop 
the country as rapidly as possible. The chief features of the policy are not consid- 
ered burdensome, particularly as they affect the plantation industry. The provisions 
that certain areas must be cultivated within a given time were established in order 
to prevent land speculation. The net result is that it is very difficult to hold land 
and not to cultivate it. In general the provisions laid down before and after the en- 
actment of the Land Code of 1926 have been liberally interpreted. For all practical 
purposes the grants as well as the leases are as good as outright sales. The transfer 
of rights from one person to another is also relatively simple. Thus the plantation 
industry is assured of permanence and thereby made attractive to investors. 


The British land policy in Malaya aimed not only to encourage the development 
of the plantation industry but also to evolve a fair balance between the plantation 
and the small-scale native agriculture. This meant that the land requirements of the 
native population were to be satisfied. The administration has carried out its inten- 
tions with respect to the plantations, the acreage of which now exceeds that owned by 
the natives. There is no certainty that the expansion of the estates has not 
encroached upon the natives’ only capital, the land. It is true that the relative 
scarcity of population in Malaya has not yet created a serious land shortage, as in 
Java. It would seem, however, that a land problem does exist. As far back as 1913 
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the Federated Malay States passed the Malay Reservation Act, whereby the Federation 
was empowered to designate any land as a Malay Reservation. Such land cannot be sold 
to a non-Malay. Similar legislation has been enacted in more recent years. Neverthe- 
less, all those willing to engage in large-scale agriculture in British Malaya have 
had no difficulty in acquiring all the land they have desired. 


LABOR 


The development of plantation agriculture in British Malaya has depended on 
foreign labor. It has been almost impossible to lure the Malays from their own easy- 
going agricultural pursuits into the more arduous tasks of daily wage earners on the 
estates; hence the reliance on imported labor from India and China and, to a much 
smaller extent, from Java. The bulk of the labor force is composed of Indians. In 
1938 out of 296,000 workers employed on the rubber plantations, the Indians consti- 
tuted 70 percent, the Chinese 21 percent, the Malayans 5.5 percent, and the Japanese 
and others the remaining 3.5 percent of the entire labor force. 


Before the depression of the 1930’s the Government of British Malaya actively 
encouraged the importation of labor. Many Indians were recruited for work on the 
plantations and assisted to emigrate to Malaya, as distinguished from those who paid 
their own expenses. The process was closely supervised by the Indian Immigration 
Committee, set up to regulate the flow of labor in a manner defined by the Malayan 
Government. Part of the function of this body was to manage the Indian Immigration 
Fund, built up from compulsory assessments on the employers of Indian labor to cover 
transportation expenses of the emigrants from their homes to the place of employment 
and for repatriation to India, as well as subsistence and medical attention for those 
en route to Malaya. In 1930, in consequence of the severe economic crisis, Malayan 
authorities suspended all emigration assistance. The system was reestablished in 
1934, but the number to be assisted was greatly restricted. On the other hand, no 
restrictions were placed on those who paid their own passage. 


Living and working conditions in Malaya are still poor, but labor is subject 
to a considerable degree of protective legislation, which covers general working 
Conditions, wages, housing, and health. Pressure by the Government of India has been 
partly responsible for the enactment of such legislation. 


Labor on the plantations in British Malaya is free and does not operate under 
an indenture system. The enforcement of labor contracts through imprisonment was 
abolished for Indian labor in 1910 and for other labor not long thereafter. Indebt- 
edness to the employer is not a cause for compelling workers to continue in employ- 
ment; a worker is not liable to criminal prosecution for leaving his job without 
notice; finally, every worker is authorized to leave employment on a month’s notice 
without subjecting himself to civil action. 


One of the functions of the Indian Immigration Committee is to prescribe the 
Standard rates of wages for practically all forms of work in which Indian immigrants 
are employed. But since the rubber industry chiefly employs such labor, wages there 
set the standard for all other industries. Wage rates are fixed by law in key areas, 
and experience has shown that these in turn effectively determine the wages in other 
districts. Accessibility of labor and sanitary conditions are the decisive factors 
in fixing the differences between the wages paid, not merely in different parts of 
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the country but between different estates within the same district. The actual wage 
rates for men during 1936-1938 ranged from 23 to 29 cents per day, and for women from 
18 to 23 cents. The legal maximum number of hours per day is 9, but a rubber tapper 
usually works not more than 5 to 6 hours, and the number of working days per month 
guaranteed by the labor statutes is 24. 


In addition to wages, plantation labor is provided with housing, medical, and 
educational facilities. The larger the plantation, particularly if it is owned by 
Europeans, the better are the houses, medical attention, and the schools. On the 
whole, however, considerable progress is being made in these fields throughout the 
plantation industry, notably in the school system. The labor laws of Malaya empower 
the Controller of Labor to order the establishment of a school on plantations where 
10 or more children between the ages of 7 and 14 live. In 1938 the total number of 
schools on the plantatjons was 754, as compared with 565 in 1935. 


A feature that has assumed much importance in the past decade is the allotment 
of land for the plantation labor force. At an early stage of plantation development 
one-sixteenth of an acre, to be utilized as a garden plot, was set aside by each 
plantation for workers with families. Before the slump of the 1930’s, there was 
little economic pressure to make use of such facilities. Furthermore, "To many 
planters, and to nearly all visiting agents, a green shoot appearing above the soil 
which was not a rubber seedling was likely to be lallang (wild grass) and therefore 
something to be destroyed rather than encouraged. "* This attitude on the part of the 
planters and agricultural laborers came to an end with the depression of 1929-1933. 
Many workers employed for years on the plantations refused to return to India despite 
the prevailing low wages, and sometimes were given considerably larger areas for food 
crops than were specified by law. | 


To the Malayan administration, the increased use of garden plots remains a 
means of supplementing the earnings of the plantation laborers, but to the Agent of 
the Government of India, who is spokesman for Indian labor in Malaya, it is an open- 
ing wedge for permanent settlement on the land and a means of enabling the immigrant 
workers to become full-fledged citizens of Malaya. "It is the settlers themselves," 
he writes, “who by their own exertions open and develop the land, and it must be 
Clearly understood that they have as permanent a stake in the welfare of the country 
as any mine or estate owner. Their title, therefore, must be permanent and unassail- 
able, and in any future political development which may take place they must receive 
recognition as permanent independent inhabitants of Malaya. "* 


AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 


The chief causes underlying the decline in the crops that formerly dominated 
Malayan agriculture were plant diseases and poor methods of cultivation. Mindful of 
these experiences, the Britisa administration realized that successful agricultural 
development in Malaya must go hand in hand with thorough application of sound tech- 
niques. The establishment of the Botanic Gardens in Singapore and in Penang was the 
first step in that direction. They were long the main sources for dissemination of 


3 Annual Report of the Labour Department, Malaya, for tne Year 1938, Kuala Lumpur, p. 49, 
1939. 


. "Immigrant labour in British Malaya," Internatl. Labour Rev., p. 73, July 1940. Quoting 
Sastris' Report, p. 14. 
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technical agricultural knowledge. Their work in introducing rubber growing is espe- 
cially noteworthy. When the Department of Agriculture was created in 1905, research 
was extended into every aspect of plant and soil. Numerous experiment stations were 
opened, some of them dealing with specific crops, such as rice. The investigatory 
work of the experiment stations in Malaya has been supplemented by demonstration work. 
Agricultural education has also been provided by a School of Agriculture, established 
in 1931, which devotes its attention particularly to the training of personnel to 
serve the needs of native agriculture. 


The chief emphasis of the scientific work was on the development of rubber. 
From the outset, all efforts were directed toward the spread of scientific cultivation 
and the elimination of haphazard and destructive methods such as had been practiced 
in the Amazon Valley. For some time the work in this field was carried on by the 
Department of Agriculture and four other organizations, but it became increasingly 
evident that the problems of the rubber industry could be dealt with better by one 
institution devoted entirely to their solution. As a result, the Rubber Research 
Institute of Malaya was organized in 1926. 


The two technical problems of fundamental importance to the industry at that 
time were crop improvement, through bud-grafting from high-yielding trees, and soil 
management. The Institute, amply financed by a special export tax on rubber, con- 
cerned itself with these problems as they presented themselves on large- as well as 
small-scale rubber holdings. In fact, the Institute dealt with all scientific problems 
in relation to production, including investigations on soils, improvement in planting 
material, tapping systems, diseases and pests, the production of various types of raw 
rubber suitable for manufacturing purposes, andthe marketing of latex of good quality. 
All of this is expected to bring about ". . . lower costs of productionin the industry 
and at the same time should enable the industry to maintain itself in the face of 
increasing competition from outside and to safeguard its future prosperity. ”° 


COOPERATIVES 


The efforts of the British administration were concentrated on the promotion 
of the plantation industry, but certain deplorable conditions of native agriculture 
could not be overlooked. Farm indebtedness was One of those conditions. Although 
official data do not reveal how large the aggregate debt burden was, ". . measures 
were needed to enable the small holder to free himself from the immense load of debt 
with which he is normally overwhelmed."° The farmers were deeply involved with money 
lenders, who not only charged exorbitant interest rates but also purchased their crops 
at prices much below those prevailing on the mrket. 


In order to alleviate the native’s condition, a Cooperative Societies Depart- 
ment was established in 1921. The chief objectives of the institution were two: to 
improve agricultural finances through short-, medium-, and long-term credits; and to 
improve marketing of agricultural products. However, these attempts to free the 
farmers from the money lenders have failed. The Government has provided the credit 
cooperatives with constitutions, but not with initial funds to carry on their work. 
The chief emphasis has been on teaching the farmers the virtues of thrift, in the 


5 . ‘ 

Bryce, G., “Malaya Rubber Institute," [ropical Agri., p. 215, September 1928. 
6 ° . 

Grist, D, H., An Outline of Malayan Agriculture, p. 33, Kuala Luspur, 1936. 
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belief that the savings thus accumulated will enable them to establish their own 
credit institutions. The only difficulty has been that the economy of the Malayan 
farmer hardly permits of surpluses. He has been forced, therefore, to continue to 
rely on the Indian and Chinese pawnbrokers and money lenders as his chief source of 
credit, whether short- or long-term. The failure of the cooperative credit scheme is 
well illustrated by the fact that in 1934 the Federated Malay States and Straits 
Settlements had a total of $50,886. Loans granted during the year by these bodies 
amounted to but $3,956, and their reserve funds totaled $19, 233.” 


Entirely different is the treatment accorded the large planters. They are in 
a more favorable position, because they are considered the most dynamic factor in the 
country’s agriculture. For this reason "The large private estate can usually obtain 
long-term credit . . . at a moderate rate of interest. The Federated Malay States 
Government has provided long-term credit . .. in the shape of a revolving fund of 
$4,000,000 called the ’Planter’s Loans Fund’ which is available for such purposes as 
may directly assist in the general development of the Federated Malay States. no 


Nor have the government efforts to improve the lot of the natives by cooper- 
ative marketing met with success. Attempts have been made to organize the native 
rubber growers into cooperative groups for joint sales of the product, thus eliminat- 
ing the Chinese middleman, but "The great fall in the price of rubber brought these 
societies to a stop, and at the end of 1934 all such societies were dormant or were 
under liquidation. "® 


CONCLUSION 


In summary it may be stated that the British policy of land administration in 
Malaya was the key to the rapid development of large-scale agriculture by Europeans 
and to a lesser extent Chinese. The Government, however, was not altogether oblivious 
to the land requircments of the natives. Though the British were not so determined to 
preserve the land for the natives.as were the Dutch in the Netherlands Indies, an in- 
portant protection measure was brought about by the establishment of the Malaya Reser- 
vations, where land may be sold only to Malays. There is evidence that the Reservations 
were aimed chiefly against encroachment by the Chinese rather than by the British land 
interescs. The Malaya Reservations Committee noted in its unpublished report of 1931: 
"We do not hold that the protection of a backward peasantry is 
the sole or the chief object of the policy of reservation. The policy 
is territorial, and whatever the competitive capacity of the Malay may 
be he cannot asarace compete with the far more populous peoples of the 
other races [Chinese and Indians] who are attracted to Malays. It is a 
question of numbers. If the future of the Malay is to be assured, be 
must have room for expansion, and that requires land to be reserved." 
Whatever the underlying cause, however, the Reservation’s regulations, if properly 
enforced, are a guarantee that not all of the land of Malaya will be bartered away to 
the British or Chinese; at least part of the reserves of the States will pass into the 
hands of the natives. 


" Handbook to British Malaya, P- 153, 1935. 

® Grist, D. @., Op. cit., p- 40. 

° Ibid., p. 153. 

10 Emerson, Rupert, Malaysia, a Study in Direct and Indirect Rule, p. 479, New York, 1937. 
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THE INTER-AMERICAN COFFEE AGREEMENT... . . 
By J. Barnard Gibbs* 


The Inter-American Coffee Agreement is an unprecedented 
step in the economic history of the American republics, and will 
constitute one of the larger pillars supporting hemispheric soli- 
darity. It represents the cooperative action ofthe United States, 
which imports nearly 50 percent of all coffee entering world trade, 
and of 14 other American republics, which produce over 85 percent 
of the world’s coffee. Provisions of the agreement make possible 
an inter-American coffee trade that will(1) provide a satisfactory 
outlet in the United States for over 55 percent of Latin America’s 
coffee exports; (2) give American consumers protection against 
unreasonable coffee prices; (3) facilitate the working out of sat- 
isfactory plans to store surpluses that cannot be marketed because 
of the war; and (4) at the same time effect no important change 
in existing trade practices. 


The Inter-American Coffee Agreement signed at Washington on November 28, 1940, 
by representatives of 15 American republics, including the United States, had its 
beginning in a resolution adopted at a meet ing of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of 
the American republics at Havana in July 1940. At that meeting it was agreed that 
steps should be taken to promote the orderly marketing in international trade of 
commodities of primary importance to the Western Hemisphere. Coffee is the major 
export crop of several of the American republics. It represents about 20 percent of 
the combined exports of 14 Latin American countries, and they in cooperation with 
the United States immediately began negotiations to promote an orderly marketing of 
coffee. The Latin American countries were motivated by the necessity of correct ing 
the abnormal coffee-export situation caused by the war, and the United States by the 
desire to increase payments to Latin America in order that those countries would be 
able to replace the export outlet that has been lost as a result of the war. All were 
interested in advancing inter-American cooperation, especially desired at this time as 
a means of resisting the threats of the Axis powers. 


Rapid action was facilitated by past experience in handling coffee surpluses. 
Previous attempts had been made by producing countries to form an international coffee 
Control agency, and for some of the individual countries over-production has long been 
a problem similar to that with which the United States Department of Agriculture has 
been forced to cope with respect to many of this country’s agricultural products. 
Consequently, governments of the important producing countries had to some extent 
assumed control of the storage and marketing of coffee, which enabled them to act 
effectively in arranging an agreement. These countries also have in operation much 
of the machinery necessary to administer the agreement in a manner that will ensure 
Satisfactory results. 


* Senior Agricultural Economist, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 
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TERMS OF THE AGREEMENT 


In general the agreement provides for the establishment of three basic quotas: 
(1) a United States quota of Latin American coffee of 2,056 million pounds; (2) a 
United States quota of coffee from sources other than Latin America of 47 million 
pounds; and (3) a quota of 1,536 million pounds of Latin American coffee for shipment 
to points other than the United States. General administration of the agreement and 
adjustments in quotas necessary as a result of future changes in market outlets are 
to be effected by an inter-American Coffee Board composed of delegates from the gov- 
ernments of the participating countries. In addition, each country is required to 
take all measures necessary for the effective operation of the agreement. The duties 
of the Coffee Board extend beyond the regulation of quotas in that the Board is 
charged with making a study of the problem of coffee surpluses and with taking steps 
toward working out satisfactory methods of financing the storage of surpluses. The 
Board is required to give any assistance and advice requested by a participating gov- 
ernment in the negotiation of loans connected with the operation of the agreement, 
and is also authorized to render assistance in matters relating to the classification, 
storage, and handling of coffee. 


Expenses incident to the administration of the agreement other than the 
expenses of delegates to Board meetings are to be met by annual contributions from 
the participating countries, with the exception of the United States, apportioned on 
the basis of their share in the basic quotas. The United States agrees to contribute 
one-third of the total required contribution. 


Under its provisions, the agreement was to become effective when ratified or 
approved by the participating governments; or if notice of ratification or approval 
by all participating governments was not made within 90 days from November 28, 1940, 
the governments which had ratified or approved the agreement could put it into force 
among themselves. 


By February 26, 1941 (the expiration of the 90-day period), 9 of the 15 
participating countries - the United States and the producing countries of Brazil, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, Honduras, Mexico, Peru, Salvador - had 
ratified the agreement; and on April 5 steps were being taken by some of them to put 
it into effect among themselves. These eight producing countries are allotted 89 per- 
cent of the Latin American quot& for the United States. Enabling legislation has 
been passed by Congress to provide for the restriction of the entry of coffee into 
the United States from all countries to quantities specified in the agreement. Thus 
on April 5 there was assurance that so far as United States quotas are concerned, the 
agreement would become effective at an early date. 


The delay in ratification by the remaining six countries - Cuba, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Nicaragua, and Venezuela - is believed to have resulted only from 
the timing of their legislative calendars, and it is expected that they will all 
ratify it as soon as it is presented to their respective legislative bodies. 


Quota Regulations 


To accomplish its aims the agreement allocates the basic quotas covering 
exports of Latin American’ coffee among the 14 republics approximately in accordance 
with their production and exports in recent years. Imports into the United States 
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from sources other than Latin America are not allocated by country of origin, but the 
United States Government will have authority to make such allocation should it become 
necessary in order to ensure that imports of special qualities of coffee from points 
outside Latin America are sufficient to meet requirements adequately. 


TaBLE 1.-Allocation of basic Latin American coffee quotas 
for United States and other markets 


UNITED STATES MARKET OUTSIDE 


PRODUCING COUNTRY MARKET UNITED STATES 
Pounds $ Pounds 


Brazil CORSO OEE ECHO OCSCEEC OOO OSES EOSE SEW Ceeeeeeeees 1,230, 166, 800 4 1,033,472, 388 


Colombia ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce’ 416, 669,400 : 142, 725, 804 
Costa RIGS ceccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce’ 26,455, 200 : 32,010, 792 
Cuda ccccccccccccccccccscccccccccccccccccccce’ 10, 582, 080 : 8,201,112 
Dominican Republic ..ccccccccccccccccccccceces 15, 873,120 : 18, 254, 088 
BowadOr cccccccccccvcccccsescccccccccccccccce’ 19, 841,400 : 11, 772,564 
Bl Salwader ccccccccccccccceccccccce cocccecceces 79, 365, 600 : 69, 709, 452 
Guatemala cccccccccccccccccccccerececccccece 3 70, 767, 660 : 41,270,112 
Haiti cccocccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccoecees 36, 375, 900 : 43 , 254, 252 
HomAuras cocccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccoce’ 2,645,520 : 2,777, 796 
MemIG® cccoccccccsccccecesoccccccceoeecoscooess 62, 831,100 : 31, 613, 964 
Nicarague ccccccccccccccccccccccce cocccccccest 25, 793, 820 $ 15,079,464 
Peru ceccccccccccsccccccccccce eocccccccceccce’ 3, 306, 900 : 5, 687, 868 
Venezuela wccccccccccccces coccccccccce eocccece : 55,555, 920 : 80,159, 256 


nnn eee eee ne ae Pett . +. ae 1,535,988, 912 


Compiled from the Inter-American Coffee Agreement. Bags of 60 kilograms net converted to 
pounds on the basis of 132.276 pounds per bag. 


United States quotas apply to the customs territory of the United States, 
which includes the coffee-producing islands of Puerto Rico and Hawaii. Shipment s 
from these islands are in no way affected by the agreement. 


The quota year extends from October to September, and the movement of coffee 
between October 1, 1940, and she date that the agreement becomes effective is to be 
charged against the quotas for the year ending September 30, 1941. 


The agreement gives the Inter-American Coffee Board authority to increase or 
decrease United States quotas by as much as 5 percent within any single 6-months’ 
period, and as an emergency measure may at any time increase or decrease these quotas 
in amounts necessary to adjust supplies in the United States. The board may also make 
any necessary changes in the total Latin American quota for outside markets, but. it 
has no authority to distribute the individual quotas of the producing countries among 
markets outside the United States. 


Any changes in thetotal basic quotas of Latin American coffee must be prorated 
among the countries participating in the agreement, and if the quota for the United 
States is changed, a similar percentage change must be made in the 47-million-pound 
basic quota of the United States for coffee from sources other than Latin America. 
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The agreement has no provision for adjusting the individual Latin American 
country quotas for shipments to the United States, except in cases where shipments 
from a particular country within a quota year fall short of or exceed the quota, or 
where the demand for coffee from a particular country in markets outside the United 
States becomes such that the producing country cannot meet the demand without reduc- 
ing shipments to the United States. In the first case the quota for the year 
following may be adjusted in accordance with the deficit or excess of shipments to 
the United States, except that a deficit of more than 10 percent cannot be made up; 
in the second case a part of the producing country’s United States quota can be 
shifted to outside markets, and the resulting deficiency in the United States total 
quota prorated among other Latin American producing countries in accordance with 
their share in the total basic quota for the United States. 


The United States Government is charged with controlling the entry into the 
United States of coffee for consumption, and with Limiting such entry to amounts 
covered by the quotas. Similarly, the producing countries are required to control 
shipments and to issue an official document covering each shipment, certifying that 
it comes within its allotted quota. 


Functions of the Coffee Board 


The Inter-American Coffee Board will have its headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
and will be composed of one member from each country participating in the agreement. 
Regular meetings of the Board are scheduled for the first Tuesday of January, April, 
July, and October of each year, and special meetings may be called as necessity 
arises. To facilitate action in periods between meetings, the Board has authority 
to appoint an executive committee and any other necessary committees and to determine 
their functions and duties. In addition, it is required to set up a permanent secre- 
tariat in Washington and to determine its duties and powers, and can appoint advisory 
committees in principal markets, through which consumers, importers, distributors, and 
other persons can express their views with regard to the agreement and its operat ion. 


All matters considered by the Board, except certain quota adjustments and the 
expenditures of the Board, are to be determined by a majority vote. The voting 
strength of each member on the Board, with the exception of the delegate represent ing 
the United States, is fixed by the agreement in proportion to the country’s impor- 
tance as a coffee producer. The delegate from Brazil, the most important producing 
country, has 9 votes of a total of 36. The Colombian delegate has 3 votes, and all 
the other Latin American republics 1 vote each. The delegate representing the United 
States has 12 votes, or one-third of the total. 


Quota adjustments requiring other than a simple majority vote and the vote 
required to put the adjustment into effect are as follows: (1) to increase the basic 
total quotas for the United States in order to offset an imminent shortage of coffee, 
only a one-third vote is required; (2) to shift part of an individual Latin American 
country’s United States quota to outside markets, a two-thirds majority is required; 
and (3) to reduce the basic total quotas for the United States by an amount greater 
than 5 percent, a unanimous vote is necessary. 


The voting requirements on these decisions are significant when considered in 
connection with the voting power of delegates from individual countries. It is noted 
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that the United States is amply protected against a possible shortage in supplies of 
coffee. The necessity of only a one-third vote gives the United States delegate, 
with his 12 votes, power to increase the total amount of the quotas affecting the 
United States. The two-thirds vote necessary to shift part of an individual Latin 
American country’s United States quota to outside markets virtually protects the 
United States from being deprived of coffee from any particular Latin American coun- 
try. If the United States did not favor such a shift, it would require a unanimous 
vote of the 14 Latin American countries to put it into effect. 


The duties assigned to the Board with respect to matters other than quota 
adjustments are sufficiently general to permit a broad range of activities. Its 
authority to take appropriate steps to work out satisfactory methods of financing the 
storage of surplus coffee will enable it to work with individual countries in han- 
dling their surplus problems and to take steps, if necessary, to form an international 
coffee pool to handle the surplus supplies of the hemisphere until the market ing 
situation becomes more normal. Its authority to render assistance in matters relat- 
ing to the classification, storage, and handling of coffee will enable it to work 
with producers and handlers in the improvement of practices that will make for better 
grading and market ing. 


Termination of the Agreement 


The agreement contains specific provision for its termination on October I, 
1943, but also provides that it may be extended beyond this date or terminated 
earlier. If because of unusual circumstances the Coffee Board believes that the 
agreement should be terminated before October 1, 1943, it may make such recommen- 
dation to the participating countries, who by unanimous agreement may decide to 
terminate it sooner. Any of the participating countries may withdraw from the agree- 
ment 1 year after notification of such intention, and if governments representing 20 
percent or more of the Latin American quota for the United States market withdraw, 
the agreement is automatically terminated. 


To extend the agreement would require that the Coffee Board make such recommen- 
dation to the participating countries not less than 1 year prior to October 1, 1943. 
If their recommendation, which may also include amendments to the agreement, were 
accepted by <he participating countries, the agreement would continue in force to 
the date decided upon. 


PROBABLE EFFECT OF THE AGREEMENT 


The Coffee Agreement has met with the general approval of all branches of the 
coffee industry in the United States and Latin America, and it is expected that if 
carefully administered it will be beneficial to both the industry and to hemisphere 
trade in general. The Latin American producers have welcomed the agreement, since 
they believe it will ensure a favorable market in the United States for over 55 per- 
Cent of their exports and will provide for an orderly handling of the remaining 45 
percent. It will not disrupt existing marketing practices and may be expected to 
have a stabilizing effect on the industry, which is desired by both producers and the 
trade. 
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With the beginning of the European blockade, the 14 Latin American countries 
participating in the agreement were deprived’ of markets representing over 35 percent 
of their export trade in coffee. This action resulted in stock accumulations and 
reduced prices, which through the summer of 1940 were among the lowest on record. 
Coffee planters were faced with bankruptcy, and the Latin American producing coun- 
tries, losing export trade in other commodities also, were experiencing a loss of 
foreign exchange, which is vital in maintaining the value of their currencies and 
in enabling imports of essential commodities not produced within their borders. 


The beginning of negotiations for the agreement was followed by an immediate 
improvement in the market situation. Spot prices in New York for Santos coffee No. 4 
rose from the record low of 6.75 cents per pound in August 1940 to about 7.00 cents 
in November of that year. After the signing of the agreement in November, prices 
rose to an average of 7.25 cents per pound in December, and to 7.75, 8.25, and 8.75 
cents, respectively, in January, February, and March 1941. The averages of recent 
months, though above those in 1939 and 1940, are below the relatively low prices pre- 
vailing between 1934 and 1938. During this 5-year period the spot price for Santos 
No. 4 at New York averaged 9.60 cents per pound, which was substantially below prices 
during the early 1930’s and far below averages of the 1920’s. 


Recent price rises mean an increase in value of over 25 percent for most Latin 
American green coffee destined for the United States. This increase has not as yet 
resulted in a pronounced rise in United States retail prices, since most coffee now 
in the retail market was acquired at the low prices prevailing in the summer of 1940. 
It is to be expected that increases in prices for green coffee will eventually reach 
the consumer; however, due to more or less fixed charges for roasting, grinding, 
packaging, advertising, and handling, the percentage increase in retail prices will 
be much less than in that for green coffee. United States consumers, therefore, may 
not notice a price increase that would be a real benefit to the Latin American 


growers. 


The consumption of coffee is less affected by minor price changes than that of 
many other staple grocery items. Large increases in coffee prices do, however, tend 
to result in lower consumption; and if the United States quota provisions of the 
coffee agreement are administered in such a manner as toresult in high prices in this 
country, consumption might decline sufficiently to nullify much of the benefit hoped 
for from the agreement. It is expected, therefore, that the agreement will be admin- 
istered with a view to maintaining a balance between prices satisfactory to producers 
on the one hand and on the other prices to United States consumers sufficiently low 
to ensure a large coffee consumption. Terms of the agreement amply facilitate this 
procedure. It is believed that such action would be approved by the Latin American 
members of the Coffee Board, as one of their chief concerns will be to market as much 
coffee as possible in the United States. 


Most, if not all, of any moderate increase in consumers’ prices in the United 
States will be returned to them indirectly in the form of payments for exports to 
Latin America. Before the outbreak of war, about 45 percent of all imports into the 
14 Latin American countries that have signed the coffee agreement came from the 
United States. During the first half of 1940, however, when total imports of the 14 
countries were at about the level of recent years, approximately 60 percent of the 
total came from the United States. Latin America’s chief means of payment for imports 
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from the United States, especially since the beginning of the war, consists of the 
funds they obtain from their exports to this country. Thus better prices for their 
coffee will mean more money for them to use in payments for United States goods. 


The assurance of a favorable market in the United States for as much as 55 
percent of the coffee produced in the Latin American countries would help these coun- 
tries to carry remaining supplies for a short period with the expectation that they 
can eventually be moved to countries now at war. Thus they may finally secure satis- 
factory prices for their entire output instead of being obliged to dump it at the low 
prices prevailing in 1940, or - as in the past in Brazil - to destroy a portion of 


the crop in an effort to maintain prices. The working together of all of the countries 


in the agreement may also facilitate the establishment of marketing control schemes 
that will be effective in adjusting supplies to market outlets. Past attempts in 
this direction have been unsatisfactory because of lack of coordinative action 
between the individual countries. 


The friendly attitude on the part of the United States in helping the Latin 
American countries with their surplus problem is an expression of this country’s 
desire to improve economic relations with them. Progress in this direction is of 
special importance at this time. It will mean closer economic ties between the two 
divisions of the hemisphere; ties essencial in securing the solidarity needed in 
resisting pressure from the Axis powers. 
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